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E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
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6 West 39th Street, New York. 
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t1o EAST 46TH STREET. New Yore 
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§7th Street. 
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Remsen,—Robert G. Remsen, on Sat., 18 Jan., 
at 87 Fifth Ave. 

Lawrence.—Cornelius Lawrence, son of the late 
Judge Effingham Lawrence, on Thu., 16 Jan., at 
Bayville, L. 1. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Brown- Howe. 

Davidson-Coles. 
Gibson-Haynes, 
Metcalf-Fahnestock. 
Ogden-Miller. 

Palmer—Hunter. 

Thorne-Trevor. « 
Thompson—Lawrence. — 
Ward-Perkins. 


Miss Helen Louise Brown to Mr. George Forbes 
Howe, of this city. Miss Brown is the daughter of 
Mr. James T. Brown, Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass, 

Miss Margaret M. Davidson to Mr. Henry Rem- 
sen Coles, of this city. Miss Davidson is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Sylvanus M, Davidson, from Fishkill, 
N.Y. 

Miss Beatrice Gibson to Mr. Thomas Haynes, of 
this city. Muss Gibson is the daughter of Mr. Law- 
rence Gibson, trom Chicago. 

Miss Mabel Metcalf to Mr. Harris Fahnestock, Jr. 
Miss Metcalf is the daughter of Mr. James Betts 
Metcalf, of this city. 

Miss Ida Ogden to Mr. B. F, Miller, of this city. 
Miss Ogden is the daughter of Mr. W. B. Ogden. 

Miss Sarah Palmer to Mr, Charles L. Hunter, from 
Baltimore. Miss Palmeris the daughter of Mr. Leon 
Palmer. 

Miss Irene Janet Thorne to Mr. Henry Thompson 
Trevor, Miss Thorne is the daughter of Mr. Ran- 
dolph Le Roy Thorne, Mr. Trevor is the son of 
Mr. John Livingston Trevor, from New Orleans. 

Miss Dorothy Thompson to Mr. Charles W. Law- 
rence. Miss Thompson is the daughter of Mrs. 
Frederick J. F. Thompson, of this city. Mr, Law- 
rence is the son of Mr. Reginald F. Lawrence, from 
Baltimore 

Miss Elizabeth Howard Ward to Mr. Charles 
Bruen Perkins, from Boston. Miss Ward is the 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Wren Ward and grand- 
daughter of Mr. Samuel G. Ward, of Washington, 
D.C. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Bond-Davis...... étdeee ceed ob ¢ ee dined Sat.,25 Jan. 
OOM. weer cicvetescs venues Thu., 23 lan. 
ies ate:--nspcaresnae COLETTE Tue., 4 Feb. 
POH EMWOONED, 0 ob ccccvecsccqesdeuc Wed.,§ Feb. 


Sedgwick-Beales.—Mr. Theodore Sedgwick 
and Miss Margaret Beales, daughter of the late 
Mr. James A. G. Beales, will be married in the Church 
of St. Francis Xavier,on Tue., 4 Feb. Archbishop 
Corrigan, assisted by Father McKimn, will officiate. 
The bridesmaids will be Miss Mary Beales, Miss 
Nina Murphy, Miss Leonoro Milmo and Miss Aileen 
Tone. Mr. Henry Sedgwick will be best man. The 
ushers will be Mr. Seymour Cromwell, Mr. Thomas 
Hugh Kelly, Mr. Louis Larocque, Mr. Robert 
Emmet, Mr. Benjam'n L. Toneand Mr. Richard 
Steers. 


Terry-Lawrence.— Mr. Arthur Terry and Miss 
Julia Lawrence, daughter of Mr. J. Ricketts Law- 
rence, will be married in St. George’s Church, on 


Wed.,5 Feb, The Rev. Dr. William S. Rainsford 
will officiate. Miss Anna Constable will be maid of 
honor. The bridesmaids will be Miss Alida Chanler, 
Miss Selina Schsoeder, Miss Edith Laurence Speyers 
and Miss Rosalind Richards. Mr. John Dennis will 
be best man. The ushers will be Mr. John Weeks, 
Mr. Howard Constable, Mr. Charles Coe, Mr. 
Columbus Baldwin, Mr. Benoni Lockwood, Mr. 
William G, Le Gendre, Mr. North Duane and Dr. 
Lewis Rutherfurd Morris. 


WEDDINGS 


Coleman~Young.—Mr. Gilbert Payson Cole- 
man, son of Mr. Charles Jerome Coleman, and 
Miss Clementine Guion Young, daughter of Mr. 
Eben Young, and niece of Mr, Charles Coudert, 
were married at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Greenwich, Conn,, on Sat., 18 Jan. 

Marsh-Conynham.— Mr. John Marsh and Miss 
Edith Conynham, daughter of Mr. Thomas Conyn- 
ham, were married in Christ Church, New Brighton, 
S.1.,0n Wed., 15 Jan. The venerable Archdea- 
con George D. Johnson officiated. Miss Helen 
Marsh was maid of honor. The bridesmaids were 
Miss Eleanor Parrish, Miss Francis Mischier and 
Miss Anna C. Parrish. Mr. Horace Ayre was best 
man, The ushers were Mr. Dudley Cox, Mr. 
Henry G. Van Bechten, Mr. Roosevelt Mischler, 
a Redmond Conynham and Mr. William Conyn- 
am. 

Trowbridge-Tailer.— Mr. Breck Parkman 
Trowbridge and Miss Sophia Pennington Tailer, 
daughter of Mrs. Henry A. Tailer, were married in 
Grace Church on Thu., 16 Jan. Bishop Potter, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Dr. Wiiliam R. Huntington and 
the Rev, Dr, William S. Rainsford, officiated. Miss 
Amy Bend was maid ofhonor. Mr. William Trow- 
bridge was best man. The ushers were Mr, Good- 
hue Livingston, Mr. Stockton Colt, Mr. George 
Cary, Mr. Murray Bohlen, Mr. Robert Ferguson 
and Mr.C. C. Trowbridge. A reception followed the 
ceremony at the residence of the bride’s mother, 2 
East 12th St. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. George Bend, Mr. and Mrs. I. 
Townsend Burden, Miss Evelyn Burden, Mr. and 
Mrs, Edward N. Tailer, Mr. and Mrs, T. Suffern 
Tailer, Mr. and Mrs, Harper Pennington, Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mrs. Astor, Mr. and Mrs, 
Robert Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Burnett, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Casimir De Rham, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Lee Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan Wine 
throp, Mrs. John A. Lowery, Dr. and Mrs. Valen- 
tine Mott and Miss Amy Townsend. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


[Names to be included in this list should reach 
Vogue Monday. To insure accuracy, the visiting 
card should be sent.] 


MONDAYS IN JANUARY 
Mrs. Edward Livingston Bishop........6 E. 88th St. 
Miss Inness, 
Mrs. William R. Inness........... 116 E, 30th St. 
Mrs. Charles A. Stoddard, 


Miss Germaine Stoddard..........300 W. 72d St 


Mrs. Wilfred Thompson, .......... 1o1 W. 85th St. 
Mrs. L. Mortimer Thorne. .. ...... 23 W. 16th St, 
Mrs, Arthur Turnure.............. -..55 E. 52d St. 
Mrs, Frank Wesson,... ............. 62 E. 58th St. 


TUESDAYS IN JANUARY 
Mrs. Swits Conde, 


ESE SEA genes 6 W. 56th St. 
Mrs. Lowell Lincoln, 

Miss Clara Lincoln..... PLES Vavit- «55 W. 37th St. 
Mrs. W. Eugene Parsons. ...... Buckingham Hotel. 
Mrs. Henry Parish, 

DEES >. 0c vebdneess teseuveas 1 W. 19th St. 
DGrs. JOMOS Seale onc cccccceces ..§90 Fifth Ave. 


Mrs. Charles H, Stone, in Jan, & Feb.117 W. 58th St. 


WEDNESDAYS IN JANUARY 


Mrs. Philip A. H. Brown........... .. 120 W. 72d. 
Mrs. Charlies W. Clinton............ 23 E. 79th St. 
Rvs. Dwight JOBES... 66.56.00 cooccs 296 Lex Ave, 
Miss Lawrence........... merger v9 51 E. 25th St. 
Mrs. Peabody.........00:000 ib dealin dt 60 W. 21st St. 


THURSDAYS IN JANUARY 
Mrs. Bergh Brown, 


The Misses Brown....... ben pines. 309 Mad. Ave. 
Mss, William Duet.... . ... ...0. 143 W. 86th St. 
Mrs. James Boorman Johnston...... 14 W., foth St. 
Mrs. C, Vinton Smith......... .... 143 W. 86th St. 
Mrs. Edward Lyman Short, 

ONE GE os cx eichinhaveee'cs 0-08 ais 20 W. 37th St. 
Mrs. George B. Satterlee, 

Miss Marion Satterlee............. 31 E. 28th St. 

FRIDAYS IN JANUARY 
Mrs. Henry Eugene Coe.............. 31 E, roth St. 
Miss Goodwin...... dave de'div'oee tones’ 19 E. 37th st. 
Dive, Witte Beir... ccisccsdcccss. 26 W. roth St, 
Mrs. Jefferson De Mont Thompson....6 W. zoth St. 
Mrs, Franklin Paddock,............. 17 W. roth St. 


SATURDAYS IN JANUARY 
Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, 


Miss Lauterbach................ «-- 2 E, 78th St, 
Mrs. Allen Tucker......... coe coe. 35 W. 38th St. 
RECEPTIONS 


Adams —Mrs, William Adams gave a reception 
at 23 W. roth St. for her daughter, Miss Margaret 
Adams. Receiving were Mrs, William Adams, Jr.; 
Miss Cornelia Robb and Miss Priscilla Barnes, 

Blanchard. Mrs. George R. Blanchard gave a 
reception at I Wash. Sq. N., on Sat. aft. Present 


were Mrs. Jules Montant, Mrs. Frederick D. Grant, 
Mrs. Altred Wagstaff, Mrs. John Vinton Dahlgren, 
Mrs, James Scott, Mrs. George Place, Mr. and Mrs, 
Edward E. Berwind, Gen. and Mrs Horace Porter, 
Mrs. William Edgar Le Roy, Mrs. John C. Wester- 
velt, Mrs, James A. Garland, Mrs. William H. 





Osgood, Mrs. Eugene Kelly, Mrs. Arthur J. Peabody, 
Mrs. Algernon Sullivan, Mr, Chauncey Depew, 
Bishop Henry C. Potter and Mr. Jules Reynal. 

Hecksher.—Mrs. August Hecksher gave a re. 
ception on Wed., 13 Jan., at 42 W. 58th St. Ke- 
ceiving were Mrs, John C, Wilmerding, Miss 
Georgiana Wilmerding, Miss Katherine Gaudy, 
Miss Elizabeth Van Rensselaer, Miss Juliana Cur. 
ting and Miss Alice W ilmerding. . 

Mott.—Mrs. Henry A. Mott gave a reception at 
63 W. 45th St. on Sat., 18 Jan., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Florence Moffat Mott. Receiving 
were Miss Maud Talbot, Miss Genevieve Mott, Miss 
Harriet Thompson, Miss Louise St. John, Miss Leila 
Sumner, Miss Margery Farmer and Miss Helen May 
Deitsh. 

Ronalds.— Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Lorillard Ron- 
alds gave a reception on Sun. eve., 12 Jan, Present 
were Mr. and Mrs, Stanley Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry W. McVickar, Mr. and Mrs. John R, Drexel, 
Mrs, Earle Dodge, Mr. Valentine Blacque, Mr. 
Richard Peters, Mr. Elliot Gregory and Mr. Craig 
Wadsworth. 

Thorne.—Mrs. William Thorne and Miss Thorne 
gave aréception at 32 W. 53d St. on Fri, aft., 17 
Jan. 


RECEPTIONS TO COME 


Atterbury.—Mrs. Louis Boudinot Atterbury and 
Miss Atterbury will give a reception at 141 W. 86th 
St. on Sat. aft., 1 Feb. 

Church.—Mrs. Benjamin Church will give a re- 
ception at 36 W. 12th St. on Thu, aft., 30 Jan., to 
introduce her daughter, Miss Angelica Schuyler 
Church. 

Jacob.—Mrs. Leonard Jacob will give a reception 
at 614 Fifth Ave. on Fri. aft.,24 Jan., to introduce 
her daughter, Miss Martha Jacob. 

Morris.—Mrs. Henry Lewis Morris will give a 
reception at 12 W. 53d St. on Thu, aft., 23 Jan. 

May.—Mrs. Lewis May will give a reception at 
21 W. s6th St. on Thu. aft.,6 Feb., to introduce her 
nieces, the Misses Tobias. 

Maclay.—Mrs. Robert Maclay will give a recep- 
tion at 5 W. 57th St. on Sat, aft.,25 Jan. 

Mitchell.—Mrs. Edward Mitchell will give a 
reception at 31 E. soth St. on Mon, aft,, 27 Jan. 

Pierson.—Mrs. J. Frederic Pierson will give a 
reception at 24 W. 34th St. on Sat. aft., 1 Feb., to 
introduce her daughter, Miss Adelaide Pierson. 

Reed.—Mrs. Van Dusen Reed has postponed her 
reception, which was to have taken place on Fri. 
aft., 17 Jan., until Fri. aft., 24 Jan., at 5 W. 36th 
St. 

Sinclair.— Mrs. Edward Sinclair will give a re- 
ception at 13 E. 76th St. on Sat, aft., 25 Jan., to in- 
troduce her daughter, Miss Gertrude Sinclair. 

Zabriskie.—Mrs. Augustus Zabriskie and the 
Misses Zabriskie will give a reception at 11 W. 35th 
St. on Thu aft., 30 Jan. 


DANCES 


Mills.— Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills gave a dance 
on Mon., 13 Jan,, at 2 E. 6gth St. The cotillon was 
led by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr.,dancing alone. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cut- 
ting, Mr. and Mrs. William A. Duer, Miss Katherine 
Duer, Mr. and Mrs, Victor Sorchon, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Starr Miller, Mr. and Mrs, Clarence Cary, 
Mr. and Mrs, Lucius K, Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin C. Porter, Mr. and Mrs, Karrick Riggs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F, Havemeyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Warren, Miss Virginia 
Fair, Miss Amy Bend, Miss Beatrice Bend, Miss 
Marie Winthrop, Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss Alice 
Van Rensselaer, Miss Wetmore, Miss Francis 
Courtney, Miss Louisette Bonaparte, Mr. Richard 
S. Wilson, Count Sierstorpf, Mr. Eliot Gregory, Mr. 
Alfonso de Navarro, Mr. Thomas F, Cushing and 
Mr. J. Norman de R. Whitehouse, 

Tuesday Dance.—The first of the Tuesday 
dances was given at Sherry’s, on Tue.,14 Jan. The 
ball-room and reception rooms were decorated with 
roses, palms, and wreaths, and garlands of southern 
clematis and smilax. Supper was served at mid- 
night, at small tables. The cotillon danced after 
supper, was led by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., with Mrs. 
Edmund L. Baylies as his partner, Receiving were 
Mrs. Astor, Mrs. John Minturn, Mrs, Stanley Morti- 
mer and Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg. The favors in the 
cotillon were Directoire walking sticks, gilded, and 
bunches of flowers and ribbons tied on the top, for 
the women, and balancing poles ornamented with 
difterent colored ribbons forthe men, Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Miss Evelyn 
Burden, Mr. and Mrs, Charles F. Havemeyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. George B. de Forest, Mr. and Mrs. C. 


Oliver Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. John Alexandre, 
Mr. and Mrs. Denning Duer, Miss Caro- 
line Duer, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Brice, 


Mr, and Mrs. A. Cass Canfield. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Miss Elsie Clews, Mr. and Mrs Casimir De 
Rham, Mrs. Frederick Neilson, Miss Belle Neilson, 
Mr. and Mrs, J, Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Edey, Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, 
Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. Bishop, Mr. and Mrs, Ben- 
jamin Welis, Mr. and Mrs, A. Lantear Norrie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroli, Mr, and Mrs. Wiul- 
iam B. Dinsmore, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. James M. 
Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Main Post, Mr. 
and Mrs. C, Albert Stevens, Mr. and Mrs, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Miss Annie Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Oakley 
Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Baylies, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Tuckerman, Mr. and Mrs, Edward 
C. Potter, Mr, and Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. Drexei, Mr. and Mrs. P. Lorillard 
Ronalds, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Le Roy Edgar, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Pierson Hamilton, Mrs, Herman Oelrichs, 
Miss Virginia Fair, Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding, 
Miss Alice Wilmerding, Mrs. Roosevelt Scovel, Miss 
Cornelia Scovel. 

Clarke.—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Benedict Clarke 
gave a dance for their daughter, Miss Grace Clarke, 
on Thu., 16 Jan., in the annex of the Metropolitan 
Club, Present were Miss Elsie Morris, Miss Louise 
Garland, Miss Harriet Worden, Miss Jeannette 
Mouraille, Miss Eunice Ives, Miss Louise Dudley 
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Miss Ethel Phelps, Miss Ethel Dominick, Miss Lou- 
ise Maynard, Miss Vernon Brown, Miss Harriet 
Norris, Miss Isabel Wynkoop, Miss Betts, Miss 
Baldwin, Miss Locke, Miss Middleton, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Harsen Rhoades, Jr.; Miss Fairchild, Mr. 
Henry Eno, Mr. Robert Gillespie, Mr. Raymond 
Whitman, Mr. Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Mr. George 
Robbins, Mr. Adolphus Smedburg, Mr. Stowe Phelps, 
Mr. Richard Lawrence, Mr. Lowei Lincoln, Mr. 
Mason Adams, Mr, Dana Green, Mr. Lorimer W or- 
den, Mr, Charles A, Macy, Mr. Lamont Dominick, 
Mr. John Von Schaick Oddie, Mr. Whitman Batch- 
eller and Mr. Wilmerding. 

Cinderella Dance.—The second of the Cin- 
derella Dances was given at Sherry’s on Thu., 
16 Jan. Receiving were Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. John 5. 
Barnes, Mrs, Frederic R, Jones and Mrs. joseph 
Choate. The cotillon was led by Mr. Louis 
H. Frederic Betts, dancing alone. There was one 
favor figure,consisting of fans for the women and 
decorations torthe,men. Supperwas served promptly 
at midnight at small tables inthe ball-room, Present 
were Miss Edith Barnes, Miss Charlotte ,Barnes, 
Miss Mary Cross, Miss Eleanor Cross, Miss Emily 
Hoffman, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Alice W ilmer- 
ding, Miss Helen de Peyster, Miss Helen Stokes, 
Miss Elizabeth Hare, Miss Marion McKeever, Miss 
Elizabeth King, Miss Sybil Sherman, Miss Louisa 
Morgan, Miss Anna Morgan, Miss Juliana Cutting, 
Miss Constance Parsons, Miss Belle Gurnee, Miss 
Lucy Gurnee, Miss Beile Neilson, Miss Choate, 
Miss Elizabeth Ward, Miss Gertrude Parsons, Miss 
Eunice Ives, Miss Frances Ives, Miss Lily King, Miss 
Anna Steward, Mr. George Morgan, Mr. Mont- 
gomery Hare, Mr. Wainwright Parish, Mr. Graham 
Stokes, M.. Rupert King, Mr. Dexter Blagden, Mr. 
James G. R, Lee, Mr. Herbert Parsons, Mr. Richard 
Hunt, Mr. George A. Morrison, Jr.; Mr. Charlies 
Sherwill, Mr, Stowe Phelps and Mr. Alexander 5S. 
Webb. 

Saturday Dancing Class.—The fourth meet- 
ing of the Satuday Evening Dancing Class was held 
at the Mendelssohn Assembly Rooms on Sat., 
18 Jan. Receiving were Mrs. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Philip J. Sands, Mrs. Frederic Good- 
ridge and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish Morris. The 
favors were very pretty fans and siver trinkets, 
Present were Miss Louisa Morgan. Miss Anna Mor- 
gan, Miss Caroline Goodridge, Miss Marie Hunting- 
ton, Miss Louise Field, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss 
Elizabeth King, Miss Elizabeth Morris, Miss Helen 
Colgate, Miss Beatrice Barclay, Miss Emily Dela- 
field, Miss Anna Sands, Miss Anna Steward, Miss 
Elvine Neeser, Miss May Lefferts, Miss Juliana Cut- 
ting, Miss Elizabeth Van Rensselaer, Miss Mary 
Pell, Miss Mabel Jones, Miss Mary Ogden, Miss 
Katherine Van Rensselaer, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss 
Eleanor Erving, Miss Marie Hamilton, Miss Kate 
Agnew, Miss Elizabeth Sands, Miss Katherine 
Hoppin, Miss Ethel Phelps, Miss Eleanor Adee, 
Mr. Howard Conkling, Mr. Rufus Graves, Mr. 
George Morgan, Mr. John Neeser, Mr. Wil- 
liam Beekman, Mr. Winthrop McKim, Mr. 
Francis Morris Rutherford, Mr. Reuben 
Howes, Mr, Stewart Barney, Mr. Edward Hosmer, 
Mr. William Floyd, Mr. Arthur Amory, Mr. Rupert 
King, Mr. Harold Barclay, Mr. Ansel Phelps, Mr. 
Charles Van Rensselaer, Mr. Hamilton Durand, Mr. 
William Williams, Mr. George A. Morrison, Mr. 
George Brewster, Mr. George Blagden, Mr. Edward 
R. Jones, Mr. Walter A. Pease, Mr. Henry Bull, 
Mr. George Batcheller, Mr. Ralph Floyd, Mr. 
Townsend Howes, Mr. John Chase and Mr. Adol- 
phus Smedburg. 

Astor.—Mrs. Astor will give a ball at 841 Fifth 
Ave. on Mon., 3 Feb. 

Thursday Daoce.—The second meeting of the 
dances organized by Mrs. Henry E. Coe, Mrs. 
Walter Jennings and Mrs, Stanley Dexter will be 
this eve., at Sherry’s. 

Janeway. —Dr. and Mrs. Janeway will give a 
dance at 36 W, 4oth St., this eve., Thu., 23 Jan. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave a dinner at 841 Fifth 
Ave. on Thu., 16 Jan. Present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mr. 
and Mrs, George L. Rives, Mr. and Mrs, Heber R. 
Bishop, Mr. and Mrs, John Watts Sherman, Mrs, 
George Henry Warren, Mr. and Mrs, John H, Da- 
vis, Mr. and Mrs, Benjamin Welles, Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. de Forest, Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden, Mr. and Mrs, Benjamin C. Porter, Mr. and 
Mrs, John Jacob Astor, Mr. Egerton L, Winthrop 
and Mr, J. V. Parker. 

Abercrombie.—Mr. and Mrs, Charles Aber- 
py gave a dinner at 25 Mad. Sq., N., on Thu., 
16 Jan 

Bowers.—Mr. and Mrs, John M. Bowers gave a 
dinner at 30 W. 18th St. on Tue., 14 Jan. 

Townsend.—Mr. and Mrs. ). Allen Townsend 
gave a dinner at 237 Mad. Ave. on Thu., 16 Jan. 

Sloane.—Mr.and Mrs. John Sloane gave a dinner 
at 883 Fifth Ave., on Tuve., 14 Jan. 

Thompson.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Thomp- 
son gave a dinner at 2 W. 36th St. on Tue., 14 
Jan. 

Fish,—Mr. and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish gave a din- 
ner at 20 Gramercy Park on Tue., 21 Jan 

Beach.—Captain and Mrs, Warren Beach gave a 
dinner at 585 Fitth Ave. on Tue., 14 Jan. 

Norrie. — Mr. and Mrs. J. Lanfear Norrie will 
give a dinner, followed by a vaudeville performance, 
on Tue,, 28 jan., at 17 E, 41st St. 

Wilson.—Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Orme Wilson 
will give a dinner at 414 Fifth Ave. on Wed.,1 
Feb, 

Miller.—Mr. and Mrs. William Starr Miller gave 
a dinner at 39 Fifth Ave. on Thu., 16 Jan. 

Astor.—Mrs. Astor will give a dinner at 841 Fifth 
Ave. on Mon., 28 Jan. 

Rice.—Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Rice will give a 
dinner at 81 Irving Place on Sat., 25 Jan. 


INTIMATIONS. 


Magown.—Mr. and Mrs. Kinsley Magown have 
closed their country place at Babylon, L. I., and are 
at the Holland House. 





Iselin.—-Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin sailed for 
the Riviera on the St. Paul on Wed., t5 Jan. 

Goelet.—Mr. Ogden Goelet has arrived at Cannes 
on his yacht, the White Ladye. 

Woollett.—Mr. Sidney Woollett is to deliver a 
course of readings at the Lyceum Theatre, 


LUNCHEONS 


Miller.—Mrs. Lawrence Miller gave a luncheon 
at 112 E. 26th St. on Fri., 17 Jan., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Terry (née Neilson). Present were Mrs, 
James McVickar, Mrs. John W. Alexander, Mrs. 
Le Grand Benedict, Miss Hewitt, the Rev. Dr. 
William S. Rainsford and Mr. Alexander Mason 

Trevor.—Mrs. Henry G. Trevor gave a luncheon 
at 6 E. 45th St. on Fri., 17 Jan. 

Benedict.—Mrs. Le Grand Benedict gave a 
luncheon on Thu., 16 Jan., in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs, Frederick Terry. 

Ruperti.—Mrs. Ruperti will give a luncheon on 
Mon., 27 Jan., at 1700 Broadway. 

Church.—Mrs. Benjamin F. Church gave a 
luncheon at 36 W. 12th St., on Wed., 15 Jan., for 
her daughter, Miss Angelica Church. Present were 
Miss Marion Coffin, Miss Alice Sands, Miss May 
Riker, Miss Janet Belknap, Miss May Yan Nest, 
Miss Cornelia Clarkson, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, 
Miss Sara Thompson, Miss Julia Delafield and Miss 
Frances de Peyster. 


MUSICALES 


Schweab.— Mrs. Gustav Schwab gave a musicale 
at 823 Mad. Ave. on Mon. aft., 13 Jan. 

Dillon.—Mrs. John Forest Dillon, Mrs. Dillon 
Oliver and Miss Dillon gave a musicale at 671 Mad. 
Ave.,on Sat. eve.,18 Jan. The aitists were Miss 
Minnie Methot, Master A, Hochman and Mr, Berg- 
ner. 

Cameron.—Sir Roderick Cameron and Mise 
Cameron gave a musicale at 185 Mad. Ave. on Sat. 
aft.,18 Jan. The artists were Mrs. Agnes Thomson, 
soprano; and Mr. James Fitch Thomson, baritone. 

Bagby.—Mr. Albert Morris Bagby gave the third 
of his musical mornings on Mon., 13 Jan., at the 
Waldorf. The artists were Mme, Flavia Van Der 
Hende, Mme. Helene Hastruter and Mr. Orton 
Bradley. Present were Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mrs. 
Eugene Kelly, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Grenville 
Winthrop, Mrs. James Hude Beekman, Mrs. James 
W. Gerard, Mrs, William H. Field, Mrs. Samuel 
Penniman, Mrs. Walter Watrous, Mrs, Walliam 
Oothout, Mrs. George W. De Witt, Mrs. John di 
Zereja, Mrs. A. M. McGregor, Mrs. Eugene Blois, 
Mrs. John B. Lawrence, Mrs. William F, Have- 
meyer, Mrs. G. G. Howland, Mrs. W. B. Parsons, 
Mrs. Peter Moller, Mrs. Bolton Hall, Mrs. Gordon 
Norrie, Mrs. Gouverneur Morris, Mrs. George Hoad- 
ley, Mrs, George Kemp, Miss Edith Clapp, Miss 
Mary Field and Miss Euretta Kernochan. 

Hamilton.—Mrs, G. Van Cortlandt Hamilton 
gave a musicale at 65 E. 53d St. on Tue, last. The 
artists were Mr. Archibald Crawford, Miss Ivor 
Couch, Mr. Cecil Barnard, Mr. Albert Burgemeister 
and Mr. von Gaestner. Mme, Calvé was not pres- 
ent. The guests were Mrs. William Perry, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey. Mr. and Mrs, Robert 
Endicott, Mrs. J. Frederic Pierson, My. and Mrs, 
Renwick Hurry, Mrs. Frederick D. Grant, Mr. and 
Mrs, Walter Rutherfurd, Mr. and Mrs. William G. 
Davies, Lieut. and Mrs. Bettini, Mrs. C. Newbold 
Black and Miss Black. 

Breese.—Mr. and Mrs, James L. Breese gave a 
musicale at Mr. Breese’s studio, 5 W. 16th St., on 
Fri, aft., at which Mrs. Van der Veer Green, con- 
tralto, sang. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Mr. and Mrs. Karrick Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitney Warren, Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailor, 
Mr. and Mrs. George B, de Forest, Mr. ana Mrs, 
Charles F. Havemeyer, Mrs. Frederic Nei'son, Miss 
Relle Neilson, Mrs. J. Townsend Burden, Miss Eve- 
lyn Burden, Mr. John C. Wilmerding, Miss Georgi- 
ana Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Mrs. John Alexander, Mrs. Fer- 
dinand Wilmerding, Miss Alice Wilmerding, Mrs. J. 
Lee Tailer, Mrs. Carroll Beckwith, Mr. Columbus 
Baldwin, Mr. F. Delano Weekes and Mr. Creighton 
Webb 

Corbin,—Mrs, Austin Corbin will give a musicale 
and vaudeville entertainment at 425 Fifth Ave. on 
Sat. eve., 25 Jan. 

Cady.—A music recital will be given by Miss 
Harriette Cady at the Waldorf on Sat, aft., 25 Jan. 


CLUBS 


Thursday Eve.,—The Thu, Eve. Club met at 
the residence of Mrs. John W. Minturn, 22 Wash. 
Sq., N., on 16 Jan. Lieut. Peary gave an interestin 
discourse on his travels in the arctic regions, whic 
was illustrated with stereopticon views. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs, Morris K. Jesup, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger; Mr. and Mrs. J. Hamp- 
den Robb, Mr. and Mrs, D. F. Appleton, Mr. and 
Mrs, James R. Cross, Mr, and Mrs. Paul Dana, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gustav Kissell, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. William 
S. Rainsford, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, Mrs. 
Samuel J. Colgate, Mr, and Mrs. A M. Dodge, Mr. 
and Mrs. H.R. Hoyt, the Misses Furniss, Mr. and 
Mrs, Robert W de Forest, Mr. J. H. Dunham, Miss 
Dunham, Dr. and Mrs. F. P. Kinnicutt, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Miller, Mr. Pierre Mali, Mr. Henry W. 
Bibby and Mr. G. V. N, Baldwin. 

Twelfth Night.—The Twelfth Night Club 
gave a reception on Mon. aft., 20 Jan., at 18 E. 28th 
St., in honor of Mr, and Mrs. ‘John Hare. 

Drawing Room.—The Drawing Room Club 
had a meeting at Sherry’s on Thu. eve., 16 Jan. 

Badm*nton —The first meeting of the Bad- 
minton Club will be on Tue. eve.,25 Feb, The 
club will meet on every Tue, eve. during Lent, 
except in Holy Week. 

Knickerbocker Riding Club.—The first 
meeting of the Knickerbocker Riding Club was on 
Mon. eve., 20 Jan., at Durland’s Riding Academy. 

Amuse ment.—The first meeting this season of 
the Amusement Club was at the residence of Mr. 
Alfred R. Conkling. 27 E. roth St. 
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RULES 


(1) Thewnter’stull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
Pen a “pas is given as a substitute to 

ntity the repl 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letger paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


Summer Dress Fabrics (Dolly, 
Iowa).—Can you tell me at this early date 
what colors and designs in summer organdies 
will be worn? As many-:shops have already 
received consignments of them I think it 
advisable to purchase as soon as possible. 

There are many charming patterns, and 
new color effects among the recent importa- 
tions of organdies. Shot effects in the 
ground, Persian patterns, Pompadour designs, 
and groups of Dresden flowers in delicately 
tinted backgrounds are among the newest, 
and there is an almost unlimited variety from 
which to choose. Some Marie Antoinette or 
Pompadour organdies are white as to ground, 
and striped with black or colors two inches 
apart. These stripes are broken by horizontal 
white lines, and between the stripes are little 
baskets of flowers tied with ribbons, all being 
very tiny and delicate. A pretty example in 
this pattern has black stripes half an inch wide, 
crossed with white, and fiecked with tiny 
buds in mauve. In the white stripes, which 
are two inches wide, are the little Dresden 
bouquets with the baskets and ribbons. Or- 
gandies with shot or watered grounds are in 
sky blue and white with floral pattern in 
rose, yellow and white with Dresden bou- 
quets in delicate colorings, gray and white 
with scattered floral designs in darker gray, 
green and white with mauve flowers and 
bunches of green leaves, and mauve and 
white with shaded flowers of a darker shade 
of mauve. 

The dark ground organdies are very hand- 
some this year, They come in black, navy 
blue and dark Prussian blue, scattered over 
with floral designs of great beauty. Other 
new patterns show wide stripes of a solid 
color on a white ground, narrow stripes in 
black, rose, lilac, green or blue, alternating 
with white stripes of the same width, and all- 
over Persian patterns, with scroll and floral 
effects in various colors, For any further 
particulars, if desired, Vogue refers to its issue 
of 30 January, under head of Seen in the 
Shops. 


Serving Tea. To Therese, Wausau, 
Wis.—(1) Will you be kind enough to give 
me some idea as to the correct setting of table 
and serving of five o'clock tea? 

(2) What style cloth, doyleys, etc. ? 

(3) Size of cups, and is it better taste to 
have them match ? 

(4) Should the spoons be of one pattern or 
all different ? 

(5) Samovar or kettle for hot water ? 

(6) I have seen tables set out with after- 
dinner coffee cups and spoons; is not this 
wrong ? 

(1, 2) Tea tables are no longer seen in 
fashionable drawing rooms, but tea is served 
at five o’clock by the servant bringing in a 
large tray on which everything necessary is 
placed; the tray may be of silver, but one 
large enough for the entire tea service would 
be too heavy, so they are generally of wood 
with carved edge and covered with an em- 
broidered lace-edged cover. 

(3) The cups may match or not, as one 
prefers, and should be wide and shallow. 

(4) It is also a matter of taste Whether the 
spoons are of one set or not. 

(5) Either a kettle or samovar may be used 
for hot water, but a samovar is more unusual, 

(6) Demi-tasses and spoons should never be 
used for tea. 

At receptions the tea and so forth are served 
in the dining-room, where the table is set, 
with a cloth hemstitched and fringed, lace 
edged or handsome plain ones. The napkins 
match and are a trifle smaller than those used 
for dinners. 


To Emma, 


Early Spring Gowns. 


Montreal.—(1) What will be the correct 
colour and material for dresses during early 
spring? 

(2) Also, if black crépon will be in good 
style ? 

(3) What style of goods is face cloth ? 

(1) There is seldom in the early spring one 
color which is par excellence, more correct 
than all others ; that usually develops later in 
the season. The newest materials at present 
for eaily spring gowns are mixed cheviots or 
homespuns. One- very pretty cheviot is of 
brown, with a sprinkling of red. There are 
gray and black of different shades, more or 
less of black, making them darker or lighter, 
gray and blue, and every conceivable mixture. 
One of the prettiest homespuns has a gray 
ground through which run threads of black, 
yellow, red and blue, making a very chic 
material. 

(2) Black crépon is still used, and is pretty 
good style. It comes in many new weaves ; 
is not quite as smart as last year, but is very 
useful for skirts. Skirts of black satin are 
more fashionable. 

(3) Face cloth is a light-weight broad- 
cloth, coming in all colors, and in most beau- 
tiful light shades, which were very much used 
this winter as waistcoats, revers, etc , braided 
with black. Suits were made of the dark 
colors. 

Calling Etiquette. To A. J. C., Bos- 
ton.—(1) Would it be perfectly proper and 
conventional to call on a young couple who 
were married last summer, and who sent us 
cards for their wedding? I have never met 
either of them, but my husband knew the 
husband quite well, but never met his wife. 

(2) Would it be perfectly proper for my 
husband to call some day or evening on one 
of his old friends—a woman—whom he has 
not seen for some time, and ask her to call 
on me—someone I have never met ? 

(1) It is right to call on anyone to whose 
wedding you have been invited, whether the 
other members of your family know them or 
not. 

(2) Yes; but your husband’s friend is 
under no obligation to call on you unless she 
wishes to know you. The fact of her being 
a friend of your husband devolves a duty on 
her to call on you, and she is either remiss or 
intentionally neglectful if she does not. It 
very often happens, however, that a man’s 
women friends before his marriage do not 
care to call on his bride, for reasons best 
known to themselves. The opportunity to 
call is extended by the wedding invitation or 
announcement cards, and it rests with those 
who receive them to call or not, as they 
please. In the absence of any sufficient rea- 
son it is a rudeness for those who receive the 
cards not to call. 

Shirt Waists. To T. G —Will you 
kindly inform me what the newest summer 
styles are for ladies’ washable shirt waists, 
the style of sleeve, also collar, and if sleeves 
are very large. 

Shirts for the coming season are to be 
made of cheviot, linen, percale, batiste, linen, 
lawn, or in fact any of the washable materials. 
The collars are about two inches high, and 
turn over perfectly straight, with straight cor- 


ners coming very close together instead of 


slanting from where they turn, as formerly. 
The collars are detachable, thus enabling one 
to have several for each shirt of the material 
of which the shirt is made, and of white linen. 
On the shirts of the thin materials which are 
to be much worn next season the collars are 
6f white linen. Sleeves are very full at the 
top and finely gathered into the armhole. 
Where they join the cuff they are fuller than 
last year. Some of the cheviot shirts have 
bishop's sleeves, but they are not as pretty as 
in the thin stuffs, as it makes them rather 
bulky. The cuffs are about three inches 
deep, and are made of the same material as 
the shirt and may have square or round cor- 
ners, the square being smarter. ‘The thin 
shirts, such as Jawn and batiste, have bishop's 
sleeves and turned-back cuffs, with which no 
sleeve-links are worn, but buttons only under 
the cuff, where it is turned back. If one 
prefers they may have embroidered bands to 
finish the sleeve. Many of these thin blouses 
have fancy fronts, insertion let in, embroi- 
dered bands or fine tucks, and with them 
may be worn satin stocks and plaited belts of 
different colors. 
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N B ] A N 8 O those contemplat- 
ing going South 
Fast Black during the Winter we 


Cotton Dress Linings 
WILL NOT CROCK. 


Ladies and dressmakers everywhere have proved 
their high character. Positively unchangeable. Not 
affected by perspiration. Made in several qualities for 
the finest Gowns and inexpensive Dresses. 

At All Dry Goods Stores. 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvage 


wish to state that our 
importation of woolens 
suitable for a warmer 
climate has arrived ; 


and we are prepared to 


Niutian Fast Slack: 


PPITITITITITITIT rt make outfits for your- 


selves, as well as your 





boys and girls, at very 
short notice, and at rea- 


sonable prices. 


OTT ANCE 


359 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Coulee 
KEEPERZ= 


Sold everywhere. “Button Book free by mail. 








Long, Medium and Shortwaists,seld at $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00, 
write te 


R. & Q., M'frs, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


It your dealer does not keep them 





Solid Silver 





‘Exclusively. 





W biting M’f'g Co. 
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"Made by Eno: by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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WHITING 


M’rc Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


CONCERNING AKTICLES STAMPED 


STERLING 


SERVE TO EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING THE 


MAKER'S MARK. 


WE MAKE 


SOLID SILVER ONLY, 


OF STERLING QUALITY pif FINE. 


EVHRY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS 


MOST BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENTS | 


Unquestienably the Most Durable 
Pianos Made 


They do not require nearly as much tuning as any | 


other piano made, thus reaucing expense of keeping | 


and inconvenience to a minimum, 


New Styles Just Introduced 


Catalogue mailed en application 
Examination cerdially invited. 


filason $ Hamlin 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Grand Winter Eacursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE PPINSGEN EC Sitke 
LA TOURAINE. 


From New York, February 4,'1896, to"Azores (Fa- 
yal), Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by 
rail), Malta, the Pireus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo 
by rail), Port Said, Jaffa ( Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Da- 


mascus), Smyrna, Constantinople, through the Straits | 
of Messina, Palermo, Naples (Rome by rail), Ville-' 


franche, Marseilles, Palma (Balearic Islands), Mal- 
aga, Tangiers. 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage. round trip, $520, $620, $720, 
and upwards, according to accommodations 
Passengers will also be acce for the 
following ports: Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers. 
Price passage $100 and "upwards ; to Alex- 
andria $200 and upwards ; to Marseilles via 
Algiers (our Mediterranean service), from 
$120 and upwards, according to accommo- 
dations. For further particulars apply to 
A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N, Y. City. 





Only a button— 
=the Benedict Collar 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
| World’s Columbian Exposition. 


_E. TWYEFFORT 


Maker or MeEn’s CLorTueEs 
> 


253 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
(One door above 28th St.) 


The Season’s Novelties: 


| 

| FOR MORNING WEAR 

Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola. 


THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian, 


| FOR EVENING WEAR 
eg Suits of Vicuma, in all 
| he N 





ew Weaves. 








oO SUITS 
of 
Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland?Spats. 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 
LapIEs’” Rounp Hats aND BonneETs 
AND 


THE Duwniap SitK UMBRELLA. 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts. 





» >New York 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
PALMER House, CHICAGO, 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


4 Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
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PRINCESS NICOTINE 
PURE BREED RUBY SPANIEL 
(See text under Vogue's Domestic Pet Series. ) 
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ge restless intelligence of the age, bent upon questioning ali beliefs and 

institutions, however sacred or long-enduring, has exercised itself, to 

a considerable extent, over marriage, for long centuries regarded as the 
most fixed of social customs. ‘The enormous number of divorces, notably in 
France and in this country, has arrested the attention of even the usually heed- 
less and quite naturally religious teachers and ethical guides, who, of course, 
realize the importance of the element of permanency in matrimony are greatly 
disquieted by the light-hearted snapping of marriage bonds, which appears to 
be more and more the habit of civilized countries. 


Scientific speculation as to the future of marriage runs more or less in 
the line of its ultimate restriction to the least intellectual classes in the commu- 
nity. Men and women who are interested, above all things, in learning, are 
not apt to experience the intense yearning for companionship which drives 
many people to marry, and the more they grow in knowledge the less are they 
inclined to put up with the exactions and compromises of the married state. A 
case in point, it is claimed, is that of the college-bred girl, in both England and 
America, who, in ever-increasing numbers, remains a spinster. If this theory 
were true it would come to pass in process of time that to marry would be 
tantamount to placing on one’s self the stigma of intellectual inferiority. 


A small but vociferous group insist that marriage is a failure, but curi- 
ously enough their proposed panacea is a multiplicity of marriages. It is in- 
conceivable that the human race will ever sink to the very carnal level advocated 
by these enemies of order and righteous living, but if ever their shameless 
theories should prevail the position of woman would be cruel in the extreme. 
Constancy is not very strongly developed in the masculine character even now, 
but if men were encouraged by public sentiment to allow fancy free play, 
the woman possessed of youth, and beauty would have a greater advantage than 
she enjoys to-day, since to the list of her avowed adorers she would surely add 
other women’s husbands, and this without losing caste. In that unhappy day 
wives would have reason to regard with keener anguish than they now suffer the 
evidences of their ‘‘ falling off’? in charm. In the game of rotation in mar- 
riage they would be left partnerless—a view of the case which, oddly enough, 
Mona Caird and the other women who rail at the tyranny of marriage totally 
ignore. 


Some ethical teachers, more optimistic than others of their class, see in the 
attacks on monogamy and the prevalence of divorce only a transient state of 
unrest, the result of an unconscious effort at adjusting old theories to new 
conditions. As they very wisely point out, marriage is most emphatically not 
a failure. The object of it now and always is and has been the establish- 
ment, maintenance and-rearing of the family, and this work is being carried 
on for the most part conscientiously in millions upon millions of homes, despite 
disease, poverty, incompatibility and—theories. Marriage, regarded as a 
state of happiness for husband and wife, has undeniably failed tragically ; but 
that, assuredly, is not the fault of the institution, but results from wilful 
misapprehension. Matrimony is not elysium ora haven. It is a career fraught 
with anxiety and responsibility. 

Key 4 The reason why many cultured women either defer or decline matrimony 
ND) \ is because they realize that matrimony is not a walking hand in hand through 
WG = flowery meads of sentiment, and they are unwilling to commit themselves to the 


Ss grave responsibility and the service properly expected of the married woman. 
dt < ASL Divorce, on the contrary, is resorted to by many thousands who persist in re- 
Fee.) “Gi N garding marriage from a personally emotional standpoint, and who vainly 

Y , ; pursue the phantom, happiness, from altar to divorce court. 

ay r———_]—- That monogamy will be replaced by any other form of sex relation is not 
|| \) / {re conceivable, but it is inevitable that the old doctrine of the subordination of the 
. \ wife should be discarded in an age when women are trained in the knowledge 
of the schools, and when also there is developed in her a self-respecting inde- 
pendence. Out of all the commotion will come a higher ideal of matrimony, 
a better appreciation of its grave responsibilities, along with which for the old- 
time master-and-servant relation between husbands and wives—obeyed and 
obedient—will be substituted one of equality and reciprocal authority. 
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ALIDA CRAIG 


CHAPTER VIII 


[In previous chapters it was explained that Alida Craig, a 
young artist, had attracted the sentimental interest of Philip 
Herford, who tor some years had been quasi engaged to an 
actre s of ability, Margaret Fremiet, whose husbanc, unfor- 
tunately, continued to live. Having been betrayed into ex- 
pressing his love for Alida on the day the story opens, Philip 
has the added misery of learning that the husband of the 
actress is dead, and, as an honorable man, there is nothing 
for him but to keep faith with the woman to whom he has 
been tacitly engaged. Philip goes to Alida, explains how 
matters are with him, and bids herfarewell. Madame Fremiet 
is warned by an anonymous letter that Philip has been at- 
tentive to Alida, She visits the girl, and concludes that her 
correspondent slandered Philip. Margaret, after an inter- 


view with the Duke of Axminster, who wishes to marry her, 
has a recurrence of an affection of the heart, and cannot appear 
at the play. 
engaged couple. 
ford. | 


J 


Dorothy Mason and Jack Ashley area secretly 
Mrs. Beckington is a sister of Philip Her- 


Hilip was very much alarmed 
at the news of the closing of 
the Theatre. He went 
immediately to the Plaza 
Hotel, but Margaret could 
see no one. Barnes met 
him in the little perfumed 
sitting-room, and _ frankly 

told him of the terrible condition of health her 

mistress was in, and that this attack was no 
worse than many she had had. 











Barnes, although she adored her mistress, 
had little patience with the folly of a person 
who, to finish out a theatrical engagement, 
would delay marrying either a duke or a mill- 
ionaire, and the faithful soul wished that either 
of the men would insist on marrying Madam 
Fremiet then and there. She exaggerated her 
mistress’s condition with this object in view, 
and Philip went away torn with anxiety. 

The Duke came in a few minutes later, and 
Barnes went over the same scene with him. 
Being an Englishwoman, she naturally felt 
that a woman who might be a duchess, and 
would not, was flying in the face of Provi- 
dence. 

It was Sunday morning, a warm, fresh, 
spring-like day, the sun creeping over Fifth 
Avenue, blazing the bonnets and gowns of 
pretty women on their way to church. As 
Philip went along he bowed continually to 
right and left. Every one seemed abroad. 
Mrs. Beckington flitted by, and Dorothy and 
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Mrs. Mason, carrying their prayer books to St. 
Thomas's. At last he met an old college 
friend ‘*Tommy”’ Barlow, as he was still 
called by his contemporaries, though he was 
now junior member in the important law firm 
of Renwick, Rainsford and Barlow. It had 
been through this firm that the official an- 
nouncement of her husband, M. Bonaventure’s 
death, and of the disposition of his property, 
had come to Madam Fremiet. With that won- 
derful insight that comes to lawyers and physi- 
cians, making their consciences strong boxes 
of the secrets of other’s lives, Mr. Barlow had 
very quickly realized the intimate connection 
of his old friend with the celebrated actress ; 
and he was so charmed with the dignity that 
Margaret showed in absolutely repudiating any 
wish to share in her husband’s estate, or derive 
any benefit from one, who, in his life, had 
never been aught to her but an influence for 
evil, that he admired Margaret as much for 
her womanly dignity as for the magnetic at- 
traction which she had for all who came in 
contact with her. Mr. Barlow was a notable 
pedestrian, and the two men soon struck out 
of the fashionable crowd, and, keeping step, 
as they had done in, college marching, covered 
block after block, exploring the borderlands 
of the new parks, and discussing assessments, 
appropriations, etc., as though their lives de- 
pended upon the solution of the city problems. 

Then they went back for luncheon to 
Philip’s house in Forty-seventh Street, where, 
after the manner of bachelor households, the 
meals were very much at the whim of the 
master. It was a_ beautiful house, full of 
rare and lovely objects, and the dining- 
room where they sat was furnished with 
old carved Italian chairs from some Genoese 
palace, and rich hangings of peacock shades, 
while a frieze of the sacred birds ran around 
the wall, painted by a famous artist’s hand, in 
a glory of gem-like color. Mr. Barlow 
could not help thinking how well Madam 
Fremiet would fit into such a beautiful setting. 
How she would look with the regal poise of 
her head, and her magnificent shoulders, 


’ seated in one of the great chairs at the head 


of the table. Philip-was thinking the same 
thing, too, as he had thought it so often since 
the night of his majority, when he, forswear- 
ing gaieties and guests, had sat alone in the 
beautiful room, one other place set opposite 
his at the table, with a bunch of marguerites 
laid beside the plate. Then when the butler 
had left the room he stood up and drank 
to Margaret, who was hundreds of miles 
away. Perhaps it was fantastic—well, youth 
may be forgiven for its fantasy. 

Philip’s train of thought was interrupted as 
his eye caught the glint of a gold frame that 
hung in the picture gallery, opening out of 
the room where they sat, the frame that he 
knew so well, on Alida’s little picture, which 
had been the cause of their meeting and 
friendship. For a moment he almost envied 
Mr. Barlow the recollection of a quiet grave 
way up among the New England hills, where 
they had laid his sweetheart many years be- 
fore, and whose loss had cut deep lines and 
thinned his hair long before his time, and 
made him the most confirmed of gentle bach- 
elors. 

‘¢T’ve just had some new elzevirs sent over 
from the Duc de Romartenn’s sale at the hotel 
Drouot. Won't you come up to the library 
and see them ?’’ said Philip. 

It wasa long day, in spite of the elzevirs. 
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Philip had been cut to the heart by Barnes’s 
description of her mistress’s sufferings. He 
wanted to see Margaret, to assure her of his 
devotion, and he thanked heaven that he had not 
laid an extra burden of sorrow on her shoul- 
ders through any selfishness in his love for 
Alida. The concealment of her illness touched 
him infinitely. Brave Margaret, trying to 
keep up her queenly regalness. ‘God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner,’ he thought. He 
went up to the Plaza in the evening again, 
but the physician had forbidden Margaret 
seeing him. She sent out a little note by 
Barnes, playful and gay as ever : 


‘¢ My dear : 
**T am better, but so lazy and tired. Don’t worry 
about me. | shall be up to-morrow, and will be able 


to finish out my engagement, 
*“ Good: night, 
‘¢ Margaret. ”” 


Philip went on to Mrs. Beckington’s, for 
he knew she would be anxious to hear the 
latest report concerning the invalid. The 
house was crowded with guests, assembled for 
an informal Sunday night musicale. He was 
not in the mood to be gay, or even decently 
civil to the beautifully-gowned women who 
were scattered about in groups, making ex- 
quisite color pictures. After whispering a 
few words to Bertha, he was going away, 
when she said, ‘‘Don’t go; Paderewski’s 
going to play. Run up in the library. It 
will be perfectly quiet there. Stay, Philip, 
do; you look so white and ashy that I can't 
bear to have you go. I'll turn all the women 
out first.”” 

He saw that her soft, sympathetic little heart 
was really troubled, and gladly went upstairs, 
out of the chatter and din of high feminine 
voices, to the dim, cool library, where he 
dropped into a big leather chair, wearied in 
body and mind. 

The chatter of gay voices that reached his 
ears suddenly ceased, the big house was silent, 
and Philip listened as the first notes of the 
piano commenced. Paderewski was playing. 
After the disturbance of the past weeks, the 
notes fell like balm on his sore spirit. 

I am not going to devote much space to a 
description of the great pianist’s art; only let 
anyone whose soul is distraught and vexed 
with the cares of the world look back to the 
exquisite simplicity—the simplicity of nature— 
with which he interprets the Schubert 
melodies. They took Philip away to the 
healing influence of green woods, full of 
cool, gray, summer shadows, where the 
piping of little birds is the only sound, 
and the light of lover's eyes the only speech. 
He crouched in his corner, hiding even from 
the dim light. Then applause and a chatter 
of voices reached him. ‘Then quiet, and the 
clear, joyous tones again ; a cool breath seemed 
to be passing over his fevered soul. He was 
coming out into the calm after the storm 
and stress of the past weeks. 

* * ~ “ ~ * 


The library was a quaint place, lined with 
shelves, and made into little alcoves by low 
bookcases, so that several people in their little 
nooks might enjoy the privacy of their favorite 
volumes. When the music ceased Philip sat 
crouched in his chair undisturbed for a long 
time, and was so absorbed in thought that he 
scarcely noticed the gentle swish of a skirt that 
passed him by unnoticed, and settled itself in 
another alcove. 
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The room was so still that the newcomers, 
evidently thinking that they were the only oc- 
cupants, soon forgot their cautiously lowered 
voices. The couple were no other than Dor- 
othy Mason and Mr. Ashley, who had stolen 
away after the music was over to snatch a mo- 
ment’s téte-a-téte. The téte-a-téte, however, 
having been snatched, did not seem to bring 
that unalloyed happiness with it that they had 
anticipated. Dorothy was looking bewitch- 
ingly pretty, but she was also bewitchingly 
teasing. Lately she had been flirting so wildly 
that Jim’s heart was quite broken. He had 
come to Mrs. Beckinton’s firmly resolved to 
master his little lady love, but his courage 
quite failed him at her sweet looks, and he 
would have put off his scolding till the mor- 
row, had not Dorothy, nestling like a glowing 
rose in the arms of the big leather chair, be- 
gun a series of pin-pricking teasings. He an- 
swered her at random for some time, which 
only increased her naughtiness. Finally, he 
arose, and stood towering over her in an atti- 
tude of great dignity. 

Utterly ignoring the air of persiflage with 
which she had been treating him for the past 
half hour, he began a long, stammering mon- 
ologue, which finally conveyed to Dorothy’s 
astonished mind the idea that she had been 
brought up to the library that Jim might break 
to her, as gently as possible, the fact that their 
engagement was at anend. He was so quiet 
and determined that Dorothy could only look 
at him with horror-stricken eyes; his face 
twitched nervously, an evidence to Dorothy 
of deep emotion ; he was embarrassed, grieved, 
but evidently firmly bent on separation. 

«¢ You see, Dorothy, you wouldn’t have it 
announced,’’ he stammered, ‘‘and I’’— it 
went against Jim’s kindly heart to even make 
believe care for any other woman—‘‘ I'm” 
he was unable to get any further, but took out 
of his pocket a copy of The Town Tattler 
and began to read from it: ** Mr. Ashley, 
member of the Calumet, etc., is reported to be 
engaged to Miss Alma a 

He got no further. Dorothy sprung from 
her chair and took hold of his arm wildly ; her 





voice rang through the ears of the occupant of. 


the next alcove. 

‘©You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Jim Ashley, flirting so, when you knew I 
loved you with all my heart and soul ! Oh !"" 
And ina torrent of tears she threw her en- 
gagement ring at him and flew out of the 
room, a whirl of flowing tulle and ribbons. 

Jim stood petrified ; his carefully thought- 
out plan had not succeeded very well ; there 
was a great lump in his throat as he picked up 
the ring which he had bought with a great 
slice of his freshman allowance, and which 
Dorothy had worn so faithfully ever since. 
Philip, roused by the girl’s flight, thought it 
was about time to make his presence known. 
He rose, looking over the top of the dividing 
bookcase, and there stood Jim, looking blankly 
at the little gold circlet that lay in his broad 
palm. 

‘« May I ask, Jim,”’ he said, kindly, ‘¢ what 
is the meaning of your coralling my sister's 
guests and scaring them into hysterics ?”’ 

Jim started at seeing the sudden apparition 
of Philip's face looking at him over the book- 
case. The only thing he could think of was 
how white and scared Alida had looked when 
the reporter had questioned her about her en- 
gagement to Mr. Herford. There was a 
moment’s pause, and then Jim went around 
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.into Philip’s alcove and talked to him about 


Dorothy. 

Jim had been a very little boy when Philip 
was a big one, and the younger man still 
looked up to the elder with the admiration, if 
not with the awe, of his childish days. He 
poured out his whole heart about his engage- 
ment, and Dorothy’s foolish romantic notions. 
Jim was not particularly brilliant, but when he 
had an idea it was firmly imbedded. He con- 
fided to Philip that it had struck him after he 
had reproached Dorothy for the article that 
had appeared in The Town Tattler, announc- 
ing her engagement to the Duke of Axminster, 
that if such an article should appear about 
himself it might make her jealous, and bring 
her to terms. But alas! for his cleverly con- 
cocted plan, it had been carried out most dis- 
astrously. In their two years’ engagement 
they had had many quarrels, but never one so 
serious as this, for Dorothy had returned him 


fan. 





He found Dorothy in her pretty evening 
cloak waiting to go home; the carriage was 
waiting for her, and she went down stairs 
swiftly past him, followed by her mother’s 
middle-aged maid, carrying her flowers and 
Jim followed them out to the carriage— 
it was a clear, moonlight night. He laid his hand 
masterfully on Dorothy’s arm. 

<< Wait a moment,” he said ; then he helped 
the maid into the carriage—the Masons’ house 
was only a few blocks away. ‘* We are going 
to walk around,*’ Jim said, with such an air of 
authority that the servant, who was, as all good 
servants are, highly interested in the affairs of 
the family, thought something must have 
happened. 

Jim drew Dorothy’s hand through his arm. 
Her face was tear-stained and gentle, and she 
looked bewitchingly pretty with her curls 
blowing in the wind as they escaped from the 
lace fichu that was tied around her head. 


OVERSTRAINED HIMSELF 


Saurtty: ‘* No, I’m not very well, you know, I’ve thought 


once or twice lately.’’ 


Torsy: ‘* Good gracious ! And then you wonder why you're 
ill. You shouldn’t do such reckless things.”” 


his ring. He held out the little circle pathet- 
ically to Philip, the poor little ring that had 
been so faithfully worn for two years. Philip 
listened sympathetically. 

‘<If I were you,”” he said, ‘‘ I shouldn't be 
the least bit discouraged. I'd go right down 
stairs now and find Dorothy. She's probably 
nearer giving in than she’s ever been before. 
I'd run right along.’’ Jim went. 
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We will leave them walking through the 
moonlight streets. Only half-a-dozen blocks ! 
Put what a difference it made. When they 
reached the Mason's house the engagement 
ring had mysteriously found its way again into 
Dorothy’s possession—only this time it was 
on her finger. 

‘«T'll come and see you to-morrow morn- 
ing,’ said Jim, as the footman bustled down 
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from the carriage to let Dorothy in, as though 
she had come home quite as sh€ should have. 

He went down the street with long, rapid 
strides, down the street that was so different 
now that there was no Dorothy walking be- 
side him, bunched up in her long cloak, and 
making his s‘eps slow and irregular as she 
pattered alonz in her fur boots. 

There are romances, yes! Though we 
grow rich and well-dressed and keep a carriage, 
aye, even in our nineteenth century ; and our 
Dorothys and Mr. Ashleys still walk in the 
moonlight, and the maid whispers to the 
coachman, and he drives’ the carriage 
around by the side street to meet them at 
the door—as though everything were quite 
regular. 

When the last guest had gone, and the last 
carriage rolled away, quite early, too, only 
twelve o'clock, for it is a law that Sunday 
entertainments are early, Mr. and Mrs. Beck- 
ington went up to their room for the night. 
Bertha’s eyes were bright with excitement 
and the joy of the great pianist’s music. As 
she began unfastening her bodice, her husband, 
noticing the sweet expression that her face 
wore, bent down and kissed her reverently. 
He had been married too long to be surprised, 
or, in fact, to have it detract from his worship- 
ful love for her, that her little rosebud mouth, 
upon returning his kiss, murmured sweetly : 

‘¢Oh, Clarence, I’m so hungry !”’ 

«¢ Are you, dear? I'll go down and see if 
there isn’t some cold patty.”” 

‘*No; I don’t want salads and things. 
I wish—oh ! (she pursed her mouth up into 
the most delightful red button), how I wish I 
had a pie!”’ 

No wonder her husband adored Mrs, Beck- 
ington. She was the most delightful creature ; 
she looked like a cunning cherub, was hungry, 
and wanted pie. 

‘¢ Go down and forage, that’s a “dear,” she 
said, coaxingly. ‘‘Get something good ; we 
can eat it up here. I know the servants have 
pies and all sorts of good things that we never 
have.’” 

Thus urged, Mr. Beckington put on his coat 
and went down stairs, and Bertha slipped out 
of her dress and into a charming pink négligé. 

Early in the course of her married life, this 
little, fragile woman had utterly subdued her 
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husband by the indigestible things that she 
could eat at midnight. Never a large eater, 
salads, patés and party suppers were nothing to 
her; she slept like a top after coffee ; Welsh 
rarebits never made her turn in her sleep, and 
once she had confessed that her favorite mid- 
night dish was hard-boiled eggs and erack- 
ers. 

It always tickled Mr. Beckington’s sense of 
humor to go prowling around with a candle in 
his own house, stealing eatables from his own 
butler’s pantry. He returned to his wife, 
radiant, with a bottle of champagne and a pie, 
a big, handsome mince pie. 

They set the tray on a little Louis Quinze 
table ; and Mrs. Beckington ate her piece with 
such a relish that her ¢xample was quite infec- 
tious, and her husband could not forbear help- 
ing himself to one, too. They had a good 
time together, these young married people, 
sitting in their cozy chairs, drinking their cham- 
pagne and talking over the evening and their 
friends, Mrs. Beckington—as a woman will— 
expecting her husband to take a deep interest 
in how well Miss R. looked, and what an 
ugly gown Mrs. J. had on, etc., for nothing 
passed unnoticed by her bright eyes, despite 
her duties as hostess and her enjoyment of 
Paderewski’s playing. The pie became quite 
a wreck of its former self during their talk, and 
it was nearly two o'clock before they thought 
that it was getting late, and Mr. Beckington 
rushed off to his dressing-room. 

At last Bertha laid her pretty head on her 
pillow, and before she dropped into the dream- 
less, childlike sleep, that comes to those so 
healthy in mind and body, she thought how 
happy ail her life was ; how good her husband 
was ; how much everyone léved her. She had 
noticed, during the music, tears arise in Alida’s 
eyes, which the girl had tried to choke back. 
It seemed to Bertha as though her tears were 
different from the pearly tribute that so many 
thousands of women shed in homage to the 
great pianist, and ghe had put out her hand 
and held Alida’s under the cover of her tulle 
skirt. 

‘IT hope poor little Alida will be happy 
some day, too—as happy as I am *’—was her 
last thought as she fell asleep. 

Polly King. 


(To be continued.) 
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A PROTEST AGAINST PINS IN CLUB TIES— 
EVENING DRESS NOW PROPERLY WORN BY 
THE MEN OF ALL SECTIONS—CUBANS 
AND SOUTH AMERICANS IN 
NEED OF HIM’S MISSIONARY 
EFFORTS 

Wonder who instituted the fashion of 
I wearing small pins in club ties! It is 

needless to say that no man who has the 
slightest pretence to gentility would do such a 
thing, but it seems to have caught the fancy 
of the lower classes, and Broadway and the 
Bowery are the fields where many of these 
be-jeweled individuals sun themselves these 
winter days. They are generally very young, 
but now and then is to be seen a man who 
has reached the years of discretion, resplend- 
ent in this frumpery. 

Never have trinkets been worn less than this 
season. ‘The well-dressed man will never be 
seen with a watch chain when in evening dress, 
but now, even watch chains have gone en- 
tirely out of fashion, and the dangling bunch 
of seals and other gewgaws are mementoes of 
the days of grandpa. 

In looking back on a century, almost, of 
costume, I can reconcile all the absurdities 
except those of the half-century period. From 
about 1855 to 1870, men dressed in a manner 
which had not the slightest excuse to recom- 
mend it. It was vileby ugly—atrocious. Tight 
trousers, succeeded by an era of loose trousers, 
and a period of loose trousers, succeeded by 
tight ones. In the eighties, men, for a time, 
wore flapping trousers, and, for another season, 
they looked like coachmen in their uppers. 
The hats were unshapely, and the black diag- 
onal cutaway the most cast-iron and uncom- 
promising of coats. Ina few years how we 
changed things ! I lived in the provinces once, 
for a period of several years, and from time to 
time I have visited provincial cities, always 
with great delight. I can assure you that ten 
years ago, except in New-York, the evening 
dress for the period from candle-light until 
bedtime was in many places an exception, and 
in the south, a man was sneered at if he ap- 
peared in evening clothes at the play. I went 
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to a day wedding, as late as 1882, where the 
bridegroom and his ushers wore evening dress, 
and that not in New Orleans, for which there 
would have been an excuse, it being the French 
custom to don evening clothes on all occasions 
of ceremony, no matter what the hour. 

Now I find every city in the south and west 
as up-to-date—to use a slang New York ex- 
pression—as New York itself. Every littie 
detail in dress, every change, every new mode, 
is observed, and you will find men just as well 
dressed, and better even, in the interior and 
over on the Pacific coast, comparatively far 
removed from either San Francisco and Port- 
land, as you will in Boston or Philadelphia. 
Once in a while, in some of the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, a man will have become accus- 
tomed to an easy style of attire, and he will 
not, perhaps, have his clothes as well fitting, 
or his evening things just exactly in the pre- 
vailing fashion—and why? His life isa free 
and easy one, and he is quite au fait in his 


sombrero on the streets, well, let me say of 


Butte City, as he would be in a silk topper on 
Fifth Avenue or Picadilly. And yet, with all 
this, we have not materially improved since 
the days of Nat. Willis, who writes in a mag- 
azine of 1847. I think I have quoted the 
passage before—that it takes the Broadway 
dandy—they were called dandies in those days 
——just about six months to gather in the Eng- 
lish fashions. Much of this is due to the dif- 
ference in the fashionable season. We come 
to town in winter, and Englishmen in summer. 
There has been improvement, however. I 
have noticed it, and Meadows tells me it has 
not escaped his observation. I feel that the 
history of costume is a labor which I would— 
if it did not bore me—gladly take up. I 
know that I have done much good in this di- 
rection, and I almost feel that I am a species 
of Martin Luther. 

Inquiries come with far less frequency as to 
whether one should wear russet boots with 
frock coats, or as to the proper dress for an 
afternoon wedding. All men know this, and 
they have only to turn back and consult the 
pages of former issues of Vogue to find out. 
You see that I am a bit self-complacent to- 
day, and am like the newspaper which boasts 
of its beats, and its circulation. It is pleasant 
to reflect on one’s good work and one’s excel- 
lent qualities once in a while. People are so 
jealous these days, that they seldom say a 
good word for you. I am not puffing myself, 
but I cannot help seeing the effects of my 
preaching. It is reflected glory and I bask in 
it, and rub my hands in high glee before my 
fire of logs, as I sit musing during that de- 
licious hour before Meadows brings my bed- 
room candlestick. 

I should like, however, to reach out to the 
world of the Latins. This season we have 
hundreds of Cubans in the city, and many 
South Americans. I have seen them at the 
opera with elaborate white cravats, in which 
were placed some of the same genus of stick 
pins about which I began this article in loud 
protest. They still adhere to the most violent 
lavender trousers and the most flagrant of ties. 
Better yet, that they would take up ‘‘ye 
spotted waistcoats,’’ which are leading many a 
youth to his doom, if he wishes to be con- 
sidered as a well-groomed man. If we must 
come out brightly, let it be in cheery suits of 
gray and red checks—I have seen some charm- 
ing, not too pronounced ones recently—in 
buff or brown waistcoats, and I do not object 
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in the least toa red tie. 1 am still a bit skep- 
tical as to white gloves for the afternoon. 
While I am on the subject of clothes, I 
may just as well quote some of the latest ideas 
from London. The long frock overcoat has 
again become popular. They are smart for 
very tall men, but I prefer the darker colors 
than those lately brought out, which are of 
gray, with broad colors of black velvet and 
deep cuffs. Green seems to be the leading 
color in London—and a most unbecoming one 
for men. All the business suitings have a 
mixture of green in them, and as for the neck- 
wear, black ties with green patterns have been 
imported by the gross. I hear that ° bright 
green silk Tecks are fashionable 
in the British metropolis just now, 
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Ird plumages, always the favorite and 
characteristic trimming of English 
walking hats, despite England’s praise- 

worthy anti-bird slaughter society, has gone 
this year beyond its usual limitations, and 
developed into entire crowns of hats, and 
boas to be worn en suite. Golden pheas- 
ants, Mallard ducks and pea hens are much 
to the fore in these hat and boa combina- 
tions. ee 

After hat accessories come the bew‘tching 





and that the hearts of the Irish | 
agitators are happy. There is 
an universal ‘* Wearing of the 
Green.’” Even cigar cases are 
made of green leather. I have 
found polished silver cigar cases 
very chic, and polished silver, at 
least in this country, is much in 
vogue. 

In Mr. Jerome’s paper there 
are several replies to correspond- 
ents which may be of use. To 
an admirer of the stage, and es- 
pecially of the Shop Girl, the 
Major says ‘velvet collars and 
cuffs are not being worn on any 
but overcoats. The depth of 
velvet varies according to the 
style of garment, but for a long 
racing coat the collar must be 
about four inches deep, and the 
cuffs are six or seven. One must 
not always consider the fashions 
of the stage to be the same as 
those in real life, especially in a 
piece like the Shop Girl, where 
exact realism is not too much 
insisted upon, and exaggeration 
and quaintness not altogether dis- 
couraged.”” 

I am delighted at this; but 
what if.the Major could see the 
men’s dressing-on the American 
stage! We look to the Shop 
Girl, and to D’Orsay, in the 
Artist's Model, as a relief from the spectacle 
of bad tailoring and wretchedly groomed 
heroes. Perhaps one of these days these 
gentlemen, like my friends in the west and 
south, will come to my way of thinking, and 
improve upon their clothes, and then I shall 
not feel like one crying in the wilderness. 


A HOPELESS CASE 





«« My dear madam,”’ said the young doctor, 
impressively, ‘*if you will follow my treatment 
implicitly, I will guarantee to make a new 
woman of you !*’ 

The invalid raised herself feverishly upon 
her pillows, and a determined light shone in 
her sunken eyes. 

‘¢ Never, Doctor she said. ‘I signed 
the Anti-Suffrage petition, I dislike bicycles 
and bloomers, and I’m sure that my husband 
is a better man than I could ever be. No— 
let me die as I have lived !*’ 


>? 


Pastor: ‘¢ Of course, you should do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.”” 

PaRISHIONER : ‘*I suppose so, but I really 
couldn't afford it.*’ 
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HER NEW SORTIE DE BAL 


tours de con—the millinery neckwear. Quite 
the most novel and chic part of our toilette, 
with furs, ribbons, laces, gauzes, jewels and 
flowers, mingled with brocades and velvets, 
until our heads are almost buried in them, as 
our necks surely are. The top of the hat,with 
a puff or so of hair, is all that is expected to be 
seen from a back view. This new Paris ruff 
has all the seductive qualities for evening wear, 
but the barbican that it cannot but create for 
the unfortunate in the rear will prove far worse 
than the obnoxious picture hat. Here are a 
few hints about two of these phenomenal 
collarettes, not ten days old, from the atelier of 
a Rue de la Paix celebrity. The ruffle is of 
heavy white taffeta, bordered with a full ruche 
of narrow black footing, wired delicately. 
This ruffle is very much wider in the back than 
in front, and is bent into perfect waves, droop- 
ing into a point in front, and requiring a double 
ruche for that purpose. Wide white ribbon is 
twisted in four large loops, two below the ruff 
in the back, and two above, these covering the 
neck and part of the hair, while the lower 
loops hide the shoulders. They are tacked on 
with graceful irregularity. 
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¢ Nd the model life—we found 
: it a world of its own, 
ruled and dominated by 
the students and painters; 
/ having their own joys, 
sorrows, and vexations of 
spirit. One sees the 
models often collected in 
the open squares in the 
early morning, and the painters and students 
look them up there, but usually it is the students 
who hire them from these places. It seems 
peculiar, but true, that most of the famous 
‘« French models”** are Italians, and you will 
see entire families from the sunny climes in 
this profession. There will be the old grand- 
father, who does for the patriarch and other 
Biblical characters ; his wife will pose for old 
women ; the son will do for a toreador, while 
the belle-fille has a head for madonna pictures, 
and their fourteen-year-old child may be recog- 
nized on Salon day as the Nymph of the 
Woods. In all their fantastic garments, in 
the glare of the sun they are somehow a pitiful 
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sight as they stand there, waiting for some one 
to engage them. 

One day to our apartments came a note 
saying: ‘* If you wish to see the famous Sarah 
Brown, come to Blank’s studio, inthe Impasse 
du Maine. She is the model who has for 
years made history in the Latin quarter. It 
was through her that the riot occurred three 
years ago, when after the Students’ ball, 
she led the students through the streets inciting 
them to fight the citizens who had protested 
against their orgies, and it was through her 
that loss of life was caused.’” 

Lefebvre, Bouguereau, Constant, and all of 
the great men have painted her, and when we 
saw her she was posing for McMonnies’s marble 
Venus. A beautiful gamin she was ; the 
daughter of a French mother and English 
father, reared in the studios and posing from 
babyhood. A brown-eyed woman, with the 
peculiar full Venus eye, which, when lowered, 
is so bewitching in the curve of the lid. Her 
hair, like spun red gold, and her wonderful 
white skin have made her so renowned in the 
art world. She is the wickedest, most seduc- 
tive looking woman of all the models, and “* on 
dit’’ that she lives up to her appearances. 
Directly her opposite is the delicate brunette 
Marie, who poses for Rolshovens’s exquisite 
paintings. A sweet, mild, absolutely femi- 
nine creature is this Italian girl, whose repu- 
tation is without a stain, and who stands out a 
prominent figure in that peculiar set of women 
among whom her lines are cast. 

How a model lives, one wonders, after they 
have wandered through the narrow streets 
where the ateliers 'abound, and in the Trilby 
quarter described by Du Maurier. One sees 
much that is interesting. Quaint shops, filled 
with their queer bits of brass and brocades, 
where The Laird might have bargained and 
bought ; a little Jewish nightingale such as 
Svengali might have trapped—a Zouzou— 
but in vain one looks for the white cap of the 


blanchisseuse, or even a suggestion of the tall, 
beautiful Trilby. Day after day, one goes 
back to the art quarters, and finally learns how 
the model of to-day lives. Through a narrow 
corridor one pushes her way, until a court- 
yard is reached, in the centre of which is often 
a marble and bronzed figure left there by some 
traveling painter. The court leads to a rear 
building, and there you find the original Bac- 
chante, Diana or Madonna. She has two 
rooms, and usually lives with her old aunt or 
mother. It is a pitiful little room, poor and 
almost bare, save for the gewgaws in which she 
has posed fora Cleopatra. In one, away up 
at the top of a rear building near the Rue 
d’ Alceon, we saw such a wealth of treasures 
in the signed sketches, given by some 
painter when he was specially pleased. with 
his model. She hardly knew their value we 
felt sure, or they would not have been in those 
whitewashed rooms. A small stove stood in 
one corner, a tiny cot near that, and a few 
photographs of the pictures for which she had 
posed were on the narrow chimney-place. A 
pair of wooden sabots were near them—for this 
little Eugenie was from one of the provinces, 
and had walked from the simple village to the 
gay city to win ‘heaps of louis d’or,’’ she 
said, with a wistful sigh. One hears many 
petite histoires in model-land. How Jeanne 
was in a baker shop when the great Monsieur 
D came along, and seeing her one day 
declared she must pose for his Jeanne D’ Arc. 
Had she not the exact contour and coloring that 
he desired ?—and to-day Jeanne receives more 
francs for one day's posing than she could 
earn for a whole month in patisserie shop. 

One notes quickly the different nationalities 
of the painters as they go from atelier to 
atelier. A mandolin tells” its story of the 
Italian occupant, a worsted worked counter- 
pane says that the student there has a German 
Haus Frau for mother, and a bright American 
flag is tied to the rafters in another place. 
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ONE SEES THE MODELS COLLECTED IN THE OPEN SQUARES 











FROM FOUR TO SIX 


H, Mrs. Smith, good afternoon ! 
I hoped the day’ d be fair 
For your reception, Yes, the sun 
Of course wished to be there, 
But finding it would be outshone, 
Thought best to stay away 
And sulk. Oh, yes, most happy; one 
Could never say you nay ! 


eee 


Happy to meet you! Mrs. Smith 
Tells me you're from the west— 
Chicago, maybe? Pardon me! 
How dull! I might have guessed 
My hostess joked! You New York girls 
Are always—well—so chic 
One never really can mistake 
A Boston—hulloa, Dick! 








Permit me to present my friend— 
Miss Peyster, Dr. Brown! 
We just were speaking Certainly — 
( Excuse me!)—Mrs. Drowne, 
I really am delighted! Won't 
You have a cup of tea? 
So crowded? Lemon, rum or cream? 
I wonder Certainly — 





(Glad to have met you, Mrs. Drowne !) 
Why, Sue, when did you come ? 

Let’s find a corner somewhere, dear, 
And talk —Oh, well, I'm dumb! 

There’s Captain Drake, looking for you ; 
He’s standing by the door — 

I told you so! Confound him! Ah, 
Captain, you have the floor! 


Willis Boyd Allen 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


BALL GOWNS OF MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, SATIN 
OR GRENADINE FOR GIRLS FROM EIGHTEEN 
TO TWENTY-FOUR 


a study of making one dollar go as 
far as two is nowhere so pertinent 
as in the family of ordinary fortune, 

where several daughters have to be fitted out 
for the doings in the gay world. A mater 
who is past mistress of that line of action, 
deserves a medal de premiére ordre. Daugh- 
ters rarely give help or assistance to a mother 
taxed with such duties, but rather raise barri- 
cades of luxuriant and extravagant tastes in 
opposition to the family income. 

One must know a great deal about girls 
from eighteen to twenty-four to comprehend 
how thoughtless, heedless and imperious they 
are, and how far-sweeping are their demands 
on the family exchequer, The millionaire’s 
daughter is responsible for this state of things. 
Dressing and spending as lavishly as if she 
were a married woman, the infection has 
spread from schoolroom to drawing-room all 
over the land. A few hin‘s for maters going 
through the struggle of keeping their girls al- 
ways looking smart, may as well be begun on 
the subject of ball gowns and dancing frocks. 
4 exceedingly charming and simple ball- 
gown would be a white mousseline de soie, 
over a silk or satin petticoat of the same tint, 
with skirt dancing length, trimmed with five 
perpendicular bands of satin ribbon, bonnet 
widch, either white or any of the pale colors 
more becoming, forming a tablier front from 
waist to hem. Each band starts from the 
bottom with a fluffy wheel bow, soft and full, 
and above the knee each side of the ribbon 
is turned in, so that it becomes only two 
inches wide at the belt. 

The bodice is round, draped with mousse- 
line, and décolleté. Three whe-] bows trim 
the décolletage, one on each shoulder and 
one in the centre. Short Empire puffs of 
mousseline for sleeves. Hair prettily waved, 
and Coiled rather low, with a knot and sharp 
ends of satin ribbon coquettishly pinned in on 
the left side. Pearl necklace, or velvet and 
buckle around the neck. White gloves, a 
bracelet or two, and fan. A girl under 
twenty could have nothing more in accord 
with her years, nor contrive a gown that 
would keep one in mind so continually that 
**the days of our youth are the days of our 
glory,’’ as the poet sang so tenderly. 

An elder daughter might have a pale blue 
satin gown with plain skirt, and décolleté 
bodice draped with blue tulle, en bébé, with 
an empiécement of real lace let in both front 
and back, the front one descending in a point 
to the waist line. Tulle draped elbow sleeves, 
dotted with seed pearls and bunches of pink 
heather near the shoulder, with a graduated 
garland on the left side of skirt. White satin 
girdle and bow at the back, with loops and 
ends of white satin finishing off the heather 
near the hem of skirt. Heather may be 
purchased at any florist, and the bunches and 
garland ordered to be made of any size or 
length. The charm of wearing heather is 
that it remains fresh and lovely during the 
entire ball. 

Very charming, too, for a girl of three or 
four and twenty, is a white satin skirt, un- 
trimmed, the bodice square and low, draped 
with black velvet in front, to simulate a 
bolero jacket, the entire piece heavily em- 
broidered in jet, and finished on the edge with 
jet pendants. Three rows of wired beads pass 
over the shoulders, supporting the bodice. 
The shoulders are draped half way down the 
arm by a double bow of white lisse only, and 
from the bows to the elbow are bracelets of 
nine rows of cut jet beads. Worn round the 
neck is a fine jet bead collar, at least seven 
rows in width, fastened by an oval diamond 
buckle. 

For a dinner and smal] dance a most effec- 
tive gown for a blonde is a pale smoked 
grenadine over a silk slip of the same tone, or 
paler. The trimming consists of lisse bands. 


Puffings with ruffled edges, which a clever 
girl can well make herself by buying three or 
four yards of white lisse, and cutting it up 
into strips about nine or ten inches wide, join- 
ing them together and folding down each side 
into an inch-and-a-half fold, which, when 


gauged, forms the ruffles and puff in one. 
The next step is to sew the gauging evenly 
on white footing the width of puff only. A 
number of yards will be required, as the bot- 
tom of the skirt, about two inches from the 
edge, is to be trimmed with one row, and 
from the waist downward, two long tabs fall 
within an inch of the bottom trimming. 
The bodice is a demi-décolletage, and around 
the edge of it is a bordering of lisse, which 
passes outside on the elbow sleeves over the 
shoulder, producing a very broad, qu ‘int effect. 
An inch apart, below this band, another row 
of lissé trimming follows the same line over 
the elbow sleeves. The sleeves match the 
bodice and skirt. These lisse borderings are 
sewed on with the narrowest of black velvet 
ribbon—a mere soupgon. On the right side 
of décolle‘age is a bunch of red carnations, 
tied with black velvet, and on the left side, at 
the back, a twin bunch is pliced, with much 
grace. Knots of black velvet finish the el- 
bow sleeves. 

Décolleté Louis xvi. jackets, worn at din- 
ners, offer many possibilities, and seldom fail 
to be very smart and becoming. For young 
girls they look best belted, either with rib- 
bons, or silver, gold, or jeweled belts. An 
exquisite jacket of rose-pink and white bro- 
cade, very open in front, shows a low, square, 
chiffon bodice, ivory white. The basque is 
formed of a bias ruffle, folded toward the 
back, in three side plaits, and in the middle 
of the back a plaiting of lace the same width. 
The jacket is lined with white satin through- 
out. Two short revers turn over at the bust, 
then the line is flat, until the high collar 
starts at the back of the neck. Over the 
white chiffon bodice is a chiffon bow—quite 
a large one, and on the right shoulder a bunch 
of pink roses. Gigot sleeves, with lace 
flounces at the wrist. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


Hese fin-de-siécle days are absorbing 
| ones, and in spite of all the scien- 
tific, artistic, mechanical, and well- 
trained branches of service at our command, 
we still must do a great deal of thinking, 
planning and executing for ourselves, if we 
would keep in the line of progression. It is 
a pretty big contract for a woman, in these 
days ot material perfection, to be appropriately 
and becomingly gowned upon each and every 
occasion which arises in the experience of a 
smart woman. 
One requires as much luggage nowadays to 


join a house party, for a week, or even a few- 


days, as would have served in the moving of 
our grandmothers’ entire family. After the 
grand toilettes and the demi-toilettes have re- 
ceived their share of attention, and been con- 
signed to their division of our space, one 
must also be provided and make provision for 
an individual costume for bicycling, another 
for golfing, another for riding, and still an- 
other for tobogganing and skating, and it is 
about the latter I have something to say. 

Since skating is again fashionable, and the 
taste, and pocket-book as well, of many of 
Eve’s daughters are called upon, and, as usual, 
they are not found wanting, Mistress Fashion 
has only to issue her manifestos, and her 
faithful and ever-ready, subjects are obe- 
dient to the death. Surely she 1s without a 
rival among earthly potentates. 

At the Palais de Glace in Paris, and at the 
Niagara, in London, the costumes are ex- 
tremely elegant, but from all les petits mots 
about the embryo creations, which will soon 
appear at the St. Nicholas Skating Club in 
New York, they will be equaled, if not 
eclipsed, as New York women are possessed 
of much individual executive ability, taste and 
style ; they so well understand the fitness of 
things, and also have no end of resources at 
their command, The English women are 
conservative, and while they present a charm- 
ing appearance at the Niagara, in bright-col 
ored cloths and serges, with plenty of rich 
furs, they do not look as bewitching as their 
French sisters at the Palais de Glace. 

Such a scene of festivity, beauty and fash- 
ion as one sees there during the fashionable 
hours, is seldom rivaled ; one would think it 
were a private reception, so rich and bright 
are the costumes. One gown, entirely com- 
posed of broad-tail or baby lamb, was braided 
in gold, in deep cone-shape pattern, all around 


—becoming to slender, lithe figures. 


the skirt. The smart little waistcoat has a 
short, full basque, showing the pretty white 
and yellow silk under the flutes. A vest of 
yellow and white accordion-plaited chiffon 
gave the becoming dash or color and the ca- 
chet to this rich gown. The small toque of 
the same fur was relieved with a generous 
spray of yellow osprey and one black tip, with 
a cachet-peigné of yellow and purple chrysan- 
themums. A large muff of the same fur, 
profusely trimmed with black chiffon, ribbon, 
and a few of the same purple and yellow flow- 
ers was atiached to a jeweled chain, worn 
around the neck, 

A white satin-faced cloth gown, lined with 
Mme. de Berri pink silk, was generously 
trimmed with sable. A white suéde vest 
opened over an inner vest of pink (the same 
shade of the lining), and sable brown mousse- 
line de soie, with a tour-de-con of ribbon of 
these shades, as well as the mousseline. A 
toque of brown velvet was made becoming 
with sable, white wings and white lace. 

But enough of these individual pictures, as 
we are dealing with the accessories, and not so 
much with les ensembles. 

Black and colored velvet and silk gowns, 
lined with some bright silk, and trimmed 
with rich fur and jet, with some contrasting 
color and material appearing around the neck, 
on the vest or asa girdle, were seen in endless 
variety ; also, tailor-made frocks and gowns of 
the new velveteen are very chic. Cloth 
skirts with the omnipresent gaily colored silk 
bodices are used, and with them comes an ex- 
cuse for wearing the very short shoulder capes 
of fur; with this exception, and of the fur and 
cloth coat-waists above referred to, outside 
garments are not worn when skating on arti- 
ficial ice, but these coat-waists are warmly 
lined. 

One needs to have one’s corsets especially 
made for skating as for other sports, and like- 
wise, need to be very short and pliable. Shoes 
need also to be individual, as they need to be 
high above the ankle and made to lace that 
they may the better support the ankle. Muffs 
are a prominent feature of course, being a 
necessity, and when not worn ona jeweled 
chain, they are worn ona ribbon with jeweled 
buckles or slides, as a means to don them 
and to doff them with facility. The lining 
of skirts used for skating, with bright-colored 
silk and pinked ruffles, is an especial feature, 
as the wind and rapid motions play such 
pranks with these parts of feminine attire. 
‘Russian gold, jeweled and old silver belts find 
an excellent excuse for an outing, and are very 
The ele- 
gance of the carriage wraps used upon these 
occasions is indeed worthy of a word, but 
space forbids, and only grants an opportunity 
to say they are very elegant and comfortable, 
being made of cloth, velvet and silk, lined 
with fur, or trimmed lavishly with it—but it 
must be fur. 

I have not as yet heard of the silver- 
smith having turned his attention to the 
beautifying of skates, as he has recently ac- 
complished in the making of a silver and 
jeweled bicycle (for which the modest sum 
of $1,000 is asked). No doubt, having beauti- 
fied this means of transit, he will now turn 
his attention in this direction, although to a 
novice in the art, it would seem a hopelessly 
small surface on which to demonstrate his 
ability. 


THE CHICAGO WOMAN'S CLUB 


His club, now in its twentieth year, is 
] an influential body, carrying on cru- 
sades and studies, reforms and art 
interests, side by side, under the same roof, 
and evidently without conflicting. The mul- 
tiplicity of its aims surprise those who consider 
women’s clubs rather one idea affairs. But 
carrying out the modern motto, ‘‘ Diversity 
is strength,”’ it is evident that sufficient scope 
has been allowed, so that the seven hundred 
members may each find an interest suited to 
her capabilities and tastes. Each department, 
however separate in object, is conducted on a 
certain line, and that is one of thought and 
study. The questions which arise in practi- 
cal work are talked over, and discussed at the 
monthly committee meetings, and no stone is 
left unturned which will bring intelligent in- 
vestigation to bear upon the work in hand. 
The Reform Committee holds discussions 





for the further enlightenment of those who 
have not the experience of being practical 
workers, and thus the entire weight of the 
club is brought to bear with intelligence upon 
any-question which is esteemed of vital in- 
terest. Very important has been the action 
taken to obtain reforms in the laws affecting 
women and children, and it is owing to un- 
tiring vigilance that various enlightened 
measures for their comfort and protection 
have passed the Illinois legislature. Keeping 
abreast of affairs, they are not slow to bring 
all possible influence to checkmate new bills 
which are considered pernicious or unwise. 
There is a chapter authorized to visit county 
institutions, to distribute reading matter 
among them, and to ameliorate the condition 
of the inmates, both by law and by private 
supervision. 

The Home Committee holds a class for the 
study of household economics, and to discuss 
not only the burning ‘‘ maid and man servant 
questions,’’ but to review current events and 
current history in the social and political as- 
pects. The department of Philosophy and 
Science has seriously taken up the study of 
political science in various branches, and holds 
fortnightly classes for studying Greene's Pro- 
legomena of Ethics, the Evolution of Woman, 
and kindred works of psycological and socio- 
logical interest. It also gives a prize of $50 
every year for the best scientific thesis, to be 
competed for by the young women students of 
the Chicago University. 

The Committee on Art and Literature is 
prominent in the Public School Art Associa- 
tion, working not only for more artistic meth- 
ods of teaching, drawing, etc., in the schools, 
but also to the distribution of casts and photo- 
graphs of good pictures in the various build- 
ings. One of their most practical efforts, 
moreover, was raising a fund of $1,500 as an 
endowment for the Art Institute of the city, 
to aid a girl student of sufficient promise to 
carry on her studies there. These practical 
endeavors do not present numerous social 
meetings for the enjoyment of intercourse be- 
tween members of every cast of thought, their 
friends and honored guests. 

Papers written by club members are fre- 
quently read, embracing, during the past year, 
topics from An Art Pilgrimage; George 
Meredith’s Women, or The Rosetti Family, 
to Scientific Psychical Research and Litera- 
ture as An Element in Reform. 

Mrs. John C. Coonley is president ; Mrs. 
Frederick A. Smith and Mrs. Geo. W. 
Huddleston are vice-presidents. Among the 
members are Mrs. Wm. A. Mason, Mrs. 
Arthur T. Aldis, Mrs. W. Franklin Cole- 
man, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Mrs. 
Wm. Elliott Furness, Mrs. Chas. H. King- 
man, Mr. Chas. M. Higginson, Mrs. R. B. 
Furson, Mrs. Joseph R. Putnam, Mrs. Chas. 
E. Affeld, Mrs. J. D. Harvey, Miss Ada C, 
Sweet. 


IN MY LADY’S BOXES 
COSTUMES FROM PARIS DRESSMAKERS 


Ome lovely evening gowns and bedices, 

S confections of Doucet, Paquin and 

Worth, have been recently received by 

a young society woman, part of whose winter 
outfit they are to form 

One of these is a ball gown from Doucet. 
It is of the palest pink satin, the beautifully 
hung skirt cut in a demi-train, and trimmed 
down the left side with a jabot of Venetian 
lace, caught back in two places with bows of 
petunia-red velvet, the one near the hem of 
very large size. The low corsage is cut 
round, and does not uncover the shoulders. 
It is draped with Venetian point lace in front, 
caught up on the left side of bust with a clus- 
ter of black and petunia-red roses. A narrow 
band of petunia-red velvet defines the arm- 
holes, and the lace in the short sleeves is 
looped up with bows of the same. The belt 
is of jet passementerie, and a band of the same 
defines the top of the corsage in the back. 

A dinner dress, from Doucet, very simple 
in make, is of the richest white moiré. The 
skirt is very full and just touches the ground. 
A plait in each side of the apron front is fas- 
tened down with three large paste buttons of 
brilliant lustre. The low corsage has a fichu 
of white gauze, gathered in at the waist line 
behind, falling over the sleeves, and finished 
in front with two ends, caught up with a 
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huge pink Japanese lily, wi-h falling buds. 
The fichu is trimmed with filmy lace, and the 
short sleeves are surmounted by bows of pale 
pink and green shot velvet. A thick, round 
cord of brilliant jet is put on in loops around 
the décolletage, and is most effective. 

A Paquin evening gown is of pink satin, 
the color of a vivid rose. The skirt has fi-e 


godet plaits in the back, and between each is 
a long scacf of pink tulle, reaching from band 
The apron front is studded with 


to hem. 


CO3TUMES FROM MY LADY’S BOXES, 


stars of psste, which match the bodice. On 
the latter the stars are connected by rows of 
tiny pearl beads, forming a network, which 
covers the entire surface. 

A-second Paquin ball gown is of pale yel- 
low satin. The skirt 1s made with seven 
gores and measures five yards around the bot- 
tom. On the edge of the skirt is a band of 
Rhine stone and crystal bead passementerie, 
three inches wide, and falling from the band 
is a deep fall of tulle, measuring eighteen 
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inches, cut in points and closely studded with 
Rhine stones and crystals, with fringe of the 
same. The corsage, cut low and off the 
shoulders, is trimmed with horizontal bands 
of Rhine stone passementerie, and is draped 
with yellow tulle. 

Among the evening bodices is a low-necked 
basque (a Worth model ) of lilac velvet with 
a pattern of pansies in exquisite tones of pur- 
ple, shaded to black, and with dashes of yellow. 
The basque is pointed both in the front and 


back, where there is aripple, and there is a 
piping of black satin which defines the waist 
line. The décolietage is trimmed with revers 
of white satin, edged with black satin and 
narrow jet fringe. The full elbow sleeves 


are of the velvet, trimmed with cross-pieces of 


white satin edged with black. The skirt to 
be worn with this is of black satin, very full 
but plain over the hips, and with short 
pointed panels in each side of white satin, 
covered with jet passemenrerie. 
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A charming gown, made by Paquin, and 
suitable to wear at a church wedding or after- 
noon tea, is of gray cloth, very pale in color 
and fine in texture. The skirt, walking 
length, is plain, and made with four plaits in 
the back. The bodice of the same is cut 
round at the waist line, and has a gray moiré 
beit, at least six inches wide, gathered up in 
four plaits in the immediate front and fastened 
by an enormous Rhine stone buckle. There 
is a plaited collar band of pink velvet, and a 
short cape, round and plain, in the back of 
the same, trimmed with two rows (one wider 
than the other) of yellow lace. This pretty 
pink velvet cape opens toward the shoulders, 
in front forming points. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


AMERICA’S SOBER SECOND THOUGHT—AN- 
THONY HOPE'S GOD IN THE CAR MEETS 
AT LEAST A TEMPORARY WATER- 

LOO IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Few weeks ago most people had no 
A idea where the Essequibo River was, 
only the most casual interest in the 
Venezuelan Boundary question and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine itself was not regarded as the 
most essential portion of our political creed. 
Yet for the last month few matters have 
seemed of more importance than the possible 
outcome of the President’s Message of 18 
December. Out of the turmoil of discussion, 
and the confusion resulting from opposing 
statements, one or two points have gradually 
been made clear as being those on which 
thoughtful minds most disagree. 

One point at issue is, whether President 
Cleveland has extended the application of the 
Monroe Doctrine by his statement that ‘¢ it 
can make no difference whether the Euro- 
pean system ’’—the extension of which to 
any portion of this hemisphere is declared, in 
Monroe’s Message, to be dangerous to our 
peace and safety—‘‘is extended by advance 
of frontier or otherwise.’” Many of our 
eminent jurists consider that it is proved, by 
the circumstances in which the Doctrine was 
promulgated and the interpretation put on it 
by statesmen at the time and since, that it 
was only intended to apply in cases where an 
attempt was made by a European power to 
overthrow an existing government in this 
hemisphere, or to annex a new country, and 
that it cannot be made to cover a dispute 
about a frontier. 

Another question is, whether the President 
was justified in assuming a tone which Eng- 
land considers belligerent, and whether he is 
rightly interpreted in threatening war in case 
England refuses to abide by the result of the 
investigation of our Commission. Feeling 
throughout the country at first overwhelm- 
ingly supported Mr, Cleveland, but there 
seems now to be a growing sense of regret that 
the attitude taken was not more pacific, 
however strong the position of this country 
may be, if there is a moral question in- 
volved, we are willing to fight to the death, 
and stake our last dollar, but we are inclined 
to think it more dignified to state our princi- 
ples and intentions, without following them 
by a threat of what we shall do if we are not 
listened to with proper deference. 

The commission appointed to ascertain the 
correct boundary between British Guiana and 
Venezuela is composed of men whose decision 
will carry great weight, although the task 
before them seems well-nigh impossible of 
accomplishment. 

A good story has been recently told by Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, illustrating the inaccuracy of 
those old boundary lines. After relating the 
fact that at the time of the Louisiana pur- 
chase, Jefferson thought we had bought 
Western Florida, and did not know we had 
bought Texas. Mr. Reid tells of Mr. Liv- 
ingston’s asking M. Talleyrand what the 
eastern boundaries of Louisiana were. 
Talleyrand responded with a sheer ‘*I do 
not know.”’ 

The attention of England has been suddenly 
diverted from the quarrel with us by the 
tragic events in South Africa, the end of which 
is not yet. Anthony Hope is supposed to have 
drawn the character of the hero of The God 
in the Car from Cecil Rhodes, and to have 
exaggerated his unpleasing traits, but not his 


power. But the Prime Minister of Cape 


Colony has fallen though, one cannot be- 
lieve he has ‘* gone under ’’ for all time. The 
picturesque and tragic expedition of Dr, 
Jameson into the Transvaal has had more 
than one disastrous result, and yet our blood 
stirs within us in admiration for the pluck of 
that smali band of misguided Englishmen who 
rushed in where they had ‘been forbidden to 
go, to the succor of men who failed them in 
their hour of need. As the Times says, 
‘¢ The march will remain a glorious tradition 
for the Anglo-Saxon races.”’ 

As we consider Jameson’s record, it is im- 
possible to believe him to have acted from 
either selfish or dishonest motives, although 
he has never been too amenable to the proper 
authorities or too careful to have the law on 
his side. His management of the affairs of 
the British South African Company has been 
very good, and his administration of the 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland seems to 
have been wise and just, although the man- 
ner in which he prosecuted the war against 
Lo Bengula in those regions was much criti- 
cised, 

The Dutch were the first settlers in the 
most southerly portion of Africa, and have 
twice **trekked’’ into the interior, leaving 
the English in possession. From Cape Colony 
they removed to Natal, and when that colony 
was annexed to the British Crown, they moved 
on. In 1852 the independence of the South 
African Republic, or the Transvaal, was 
recognized by the British Government, but 
in 1877, partly because of the action of a 
portion of the Dutch Boers themselves, the 
Transvaal was annexed by the English. In 
1881, however, the Boers took up arms and 
fought to regain their independence, which, 
after the severe defeat of the British at the 
battle of Majuba Hill, was granted’ to them, 
England only retaining contro] of the foreign 
relations of the Boer republic. But the little 


republic lies between Cape Colony, and 
what is known locally as Rhodesia, the 
district controlled by the South African 


Chartered Company, and it has been well 
known for some time that the darling 
project of both Jameson and Rhodes, who 
are intimate friends, has been the uniting 
of all the South African colonies under one 
government, and that an English one, locally 
administered. Rich mines have been recently 
discovered in the Transvaal, and swarms of 
adventurerers and many merchants have gone 
there in consequence. Most of these men are 
of English extraction, though there is a con- 
siderable proportion of Americans and of Ger- 
mans. 
Boer’s have limited the franchise so rigidly, 
that these immigrants, who pay the greater 
part of the taxes, have no voice in the man- 
agement of affairs. First-class burghers, who 
are practically the sole electors, must have 
been resident in the Republic before 1876, or 
must have taken an active part in the war of 
1881. Naturally, there has been much dis- 
content among the Uitlanders, or foreigners, 
and word was evidently conveyed to Dr. 
Jameson that the British in the large city of 
Johannesburg were ready to rebel if he would 
make the first move. He was also told that 
the Uitlanders were in danger from the Boer’s, 
who suspected conspiracy. 

The whole enterprise was a tragic failure, 
as well as a blunder, and, regarded judicially, 
was an entirely unjustifiable attempt to coerce 
a friendly government by the invasion of un- 
authorized forces. Still, there was a brilliant 
audacity about it that appeals to the imag- 
ination, and the splendid courage of that 
small band against such terrific odds, recalls 
the days of England’s early glory, and in 
spite of our judgment, commands our admira- 
tion. 





From the reports of the enormous successes 
scored by Mme. Klafsky-Lohse, in Cincin- 
nati and Chicago, we may look with the most 
sanguine expectations for her appearance in 
New York. Mme. Klafsky possesses a voice 
of exquisite beauty and great volume, com- 
bined with an eminently histrionic talent, an 
ideal figure for the great réles of a Briinnhilde 
or Isolde, and an unusual degree of personal 
magnetism. With such a prima donna 
Damrosch will be assured of success even after 
the model performances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


In their dread ot English control, the _ 


THE ART INTEREST 


POPULARITY OF SCULPTURE——OUR FIRST PRESI- 
DENT HONORED BY SCANDINAVIANS, WHO 
SECURE THE ARTISTIC SERVICES OF 
THEIR COUNTRYMAN TO RENDER 
WASHINGTON IN TERRA-COTTA, 

AND THEN PRESENT THE 
STATUE TO THE TOWN 
OF PERTH AMBOY— 

MISS GUINEY WORKING TO SECURE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS FOR A FOUNTAIN IN MEMORY OF 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON-——-FAIRMOUTH 
PARK ASSOCIATION CLAIMS TO HAVE 
BEEN LARGELY INSTRUMENTAL 
IN BRINGING ABOUT THE 
PRESENT INTEREST IN 
SCULPTURE— 
DISSATISFACTION WITH THE HANGING COM- 
MITTEE OF THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION, SINCE ALTHOUGH HUNDREDS 
OF PICTURES WERE REJECTED, SPACE 
WAS FOUND FOR NO LESS THAN 
TWENTY-FOUR CANVASES, BY 
JOHN W. ALEXANDER 


He art of the sculptor continues to en- 
joy a very fair degree of popular 
support in this country, as if to 

atone for the long period of total depression 
under which it languished, with the appar- 
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ently inevitable result of such confiding to the 
hands of haste (or of workmen and pupils) 
of important commissions, as may be seen in 
the spandrils of the Washington Arch of this 
city. The distinguished practitioners have 
all more or less imposing monumental work 
on hand; no well-ordered town is now com- 
plete without at least a soldiers’ and sailors’ 
monument, and the aid of tae foreigner is 
frequently called in to supplement the inade- 
quacy of the native artist, as in a recent un- 
fortunate instance in this city, or in a better 
apprec:ated one in Perth Amboy, where a 
terra-cotta statue of George Washington, 
‘¢ one of the largest and handsomest examples 
in this country,’’ by a Scandinavian sculptor, 
has been presented to the city by the patriotic 
Scandinavian residents. 

Louise Imogene Guiney proposes to erect 
by subscription a drinking fountain to the 
memory of Robert Louis Stevenson in San 
Francisco. Mr. Macmonnies is returning 
home from his arduous labors abroad for a 
brief enjoyment of well-earned leisure and 
appropriate honors from his fellow-citizens. 
From Mr. Kemp’s exhibition of spirited little 
animal groups, recently in this city, to the big 
monumental and architectural competitive 
designs for the General Sherman monument 
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in Washington, there seems to be activity and 
an acrive interest all along the line. 

The sharp contrast between this flourishing 
and the absolute poverty of twenty-five years 
ago, is appreciatively set forth in the recent 
twenty-fourth annual report of the Fairmount 
Park Association of Philadelphia, an associa- 
tion which has been an important agent in 
this development of a national art. ‘* This 
was the first organization,’ says the report, 
‘*in the country instituted for the following 
purposes: Of increasing the appreciation and 
love of sculpture ; of adding to the number of its 
votaries ; of encouraging sculptors in the prac- 
tice of their profession ; of cultivating public 
and private taste for good sculpture, and pro- 
moting the refinements of iife consequent 
thereon ; of erecting statues, busts, fountains 
and other works of art to the honor and 
memory of eminent persons and their deeds ; 
of inducing other cities to form similar socie 
ties with like objects.’ There is a suspicion 
of tautology in these claims, but the practical 
work of the organization is demonstrated 
by its commissions, amounting to over 
$100,000 in the past ten years, for original 
works to Calder, Boyle, Cain, Fremiet, 
St, Gaudens, French and Potter, all com- 
pleted in bronze except the last named, now 
in the foundry. In 1871, when the society 





GRAY CLOTH COSTUME 


was formed, ‘‘ there was little taste and Jess 
demand *’ for works of sculpture ; there were 
not even any worthy of purchase, ‘the only 
group obtainable at that time, the model of 
the Hudson Bay Wolves Quarreling Over 
the Carcass of a Deer, was accidentally dis- 
covered in the basement of a plaster image- 
maker, where the sculptor had left it.’ The 
bronze group of a lion standing over his dying 
mate, now in front of the Zodélogical Garden, 
was obtained at the Vienna Exposition of 
1873, where it had obtained a gold medal. 
The sculptor was Wilhelm Wolff. 

From Philadelphia it is also announced 
that over two hundred letters have been re- 
ceived by the architect having charge of the 
proposed mural decorations of the Council 
Chambers of that city from artists interested 
in the competition, among them such distin- 
guished painters as E. A. Abbey, Abbott H. 
Thayer, Carl Marr, Mr. Simmons and Mr. 
Blashfield, and also that there is consid- 
erable dissatisfaction in ‘artistic circles”’ 
over the fact that while so many hun- 
dred canvases were rejected by the juries 
of the present Academy exhibition in that 
city, no less than twenty-four pic- 
tures by Mr. John W. Alexander were 
hung, and—as it is asserted—not till after 
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the exhibition opened, and therefore prob- 
ably not selected in open competition. Mr. 
Vandyke, of the N. Y. Evening Post, finds 
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a ** want of meaning and self-conviction ’’ in 
these two dozen canvases by Mr. Alexander ; 
but Mr. John G. Johnson, who, it seems, is 
an authority in Broad Street and Chestnut 
Street, is deeply impressed with their artistic 
significance and high value. 


Bi WHAT THEY READ ce) 


A GROUP OF BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


BY SOPHIE MAY 

BY PENN SHIRLEY 
BY GRACE LE BARON 
BY OLIVER OPTIC 


KYZIE DUNLEE,. 
YOUNG MASTER KIRKE, 
LITTLE DAUGHTER, 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD, 


A LIEUTENANT AT EIGHTEEN. BY OLIVER 
OPTIC 
THE BOY OFFICERS OF 1812. BY EVERET T. 
TOMLINSON 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


Hat fatal spell is laid upon writers for 
W the young, impelling them to pro- 
duce their books in ‘*series’’ of 
more or less portentous length. In the above 
list the first is a sequel of many sequels; 
Half Round The World is confessedly the 
tenth book of a set! And so with all the 
rest, the Lottery Ticket being the honorable 
exception. In view of the mass of good 
literature, for the reading of which the long- 
est life is all too short, it does seem a pity that 
the time and eyesight of young people should 
be frittered away on trite little tales which 
are in no sense literature at all, however well- 
meaning, pleasing, instructive and elevating 
in tone. In view of the apparent unanimity 
of praise with which stories like the Little 
Prudy set are received, it may seem a bold 
thing to question their right to existence, but 
it is a conviction which is only strengthened 
by experience, that the tastes nourished on 
such mushy stuff as is provided by most writ- 
ers for children, never attain to an appetite 
for anything above the level of a Laura Jean 
Libbey or a May Agnes Fieming, when ma 
turer years give liberty of choice. In justice 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE 


to the writers of the tales under consideration, 
it should be said that these books are one and 
all unobjectionable. But suppose the grown 
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reader to be confined to what was unobjec- 
tionable, and had no other merit whatever, 
how the taste would soon become atrophied 
for want of use and critical discrimination, 
would never rise above the level of the merest 
trivialities. The only p-ssible means of 
teaching children to like the best in literature, 
as in art, is to accustom them to read only 
that which can claim to rank as literature, 
and .not to confront their eyes with coarse 
chromos when .they may become familiar 
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with the masterpieces through photography. 
It would be more than easy to compile a list 
of ‘*best books’’ sufficient to fill all the 
leisure hours of the most exacting reader, and 
one which would leave a cultivated preference 
and taste for that which is highest and 
noblest in the world of books. 

To speak specifically of the stories named 
here, the first two are innocuous and not un- 
natural, the third silly. Mr. Tomlinson’s 
tale of 1812, while devoid of literary merit, 
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serves a good purpose in awakening an inter- 
est in the history of our country at a little- 
known period. Expression has previously 
been given to our opinion of Oliver Optic’s 
supernaturally wise and conceited lads, all 
under eighteen, and all better fitted to con- 
duct the affairs of nations than those in au- 
thority. The All Over the World series, 
now in its tenth volume, is perhaps less ob- 
jectionable than its companions, owing to its 
subject ; but its heroes are all cads and prigs, 
and the information és conveyed in a prosy 
and pedantic way. 

The only one of these stories which calls 
for a werd of commendation is The Lottery 
Ticket, by Mr. Trowbridge, which has the 
merit of a good style, a brief and interesting 
story, with the best of morals, presented in 
an unobtrusive way. 

Lee & Shepard are publishers of all the 
foregoing. 

AUNT BILLY. 

The tempting exterior of this booklet, 
with its design of poppies in a grass-green 
field, is so charming that one feels a little 
natural grief (in the French sence) against 
the author that the Sketches hidden therein 
should not be as fresh and unconventional as 
their envelope. But still they are fairly 
good, being unambitious character studies, 
for the most part of New England, in which 
a vein of real poetic feeling struggles for ex- 
pression in a somewhat trite way. Of these, 
A Day of Days is the best, the longest and 
most ambitious one, A Desultory Club the 
poorest, being the record of a good deal of very 
shallow thinking, in which everyone talks 
alike, no matter how different the opinions 
théy express. (Lee & Shepard. ) 


BY ALYN YATES KEITH 





The last monthly loan exhibition of 
paintings at the Union League Club, in 
this city, was devoted to the works of 
American painters, as is the custom, we 
believe, for the January collection. This 
was also the last exhibition under the 
management of the present Art Commit- 
tee, and their successors are unders:ood to 
en:ertain a very natural reluctance to under- 
take the task of maintaining the high stand- 
ard set for these monthly displays. This 
exhibition excelled in the landscapes, a strik- 
ing feature being the three large and impcsing 
canvases by Inness, Wyant and Homer Mar- 
tin, hung side by side, Among the figure- 
pieces the most distinguished were Mr. La 
Farge’s beautiful color study of a Japanese 
saint in meditation, and Mr. Mowbray’s 
litle Repose. 
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VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET 
SERIES 

Dear Vogue : 

Send you a picture of my thoroughbred 
ruby spaniel. She is of the same breed as 
Rubin, whose picture was published in 

Vogue’s issue of December Nineteenth. 
She is known among dog aristocracy as Prin- 
cess Nicotine, and a veritable princess she is. 
Her tastes are most cultivated, and she is most 
fastidious regarding her food, her cushions and 
all things pertaining to her dainty person. 
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“ SWEET MARIE, COME TO ME’ 


She has a decided preference for a violet or 
blue satin cushion, and is perfectly aware that 
these colors are most becoming to her auburn 
coat. She also delights to pose on a white 
fox rug, and in every way courts admiration 
and flattery, all of which is, of course, very 
cute and amusing in a pet dog. 

Her Highness occasionally condescends to 
hunt a mouse or chase a bird, which trait is 
quite foreign to this breed.of dog, and she 
generally looks a trifle ashamed of having so 
far laid aside her dignity. She understands 
perfectly all that is said, whether to her or 
among ourselves, and it is often quite surpris- 
ing to see her act upon some remark made 
without any idea that she was listening. 

Her pedigree is both rare and long, and 
she is a thorough little aristocrat. She is 
most exclusive, and takes a great amount 
of time and thought selecting her friends, 
and she never forgets them after she has 
once admitted them to her friendship. She 
strongly resents any familiarity on the part 
of any’ stranger, and the amount of ex- 
pression that she can put into her small face 
is quite surprising. 

I wish to thank Vogue for the many hours 
of enjoyment it has furnished me through its 
always interesting pages. I have never yet 
missed a copy since its first publication. D. 

(See picture on page §5.) 


REPARATION TO A NOBLE DOG 


When human kind are calumniated they 
have means of nailing the calumny, and of 
punishing the calumniator. But a poor, dumb 
beast that is run down by evil tongues has 
no redress. Can the Domestic Pet articles in 
Vogue do a finer thing than couch a lance for 
a dog that has been slandered, and put in true 
colors the reputation of a noble canine, when 
it seems hopelessly wrecked ? 

The dog in question need only be men- 
tioned to prove the truth of how bad a repu- 
tation he enjoys. It isthe bloodhound! A 
blooded hound is delightful to the ear, but a 
bloodhound freezes the tympanum. It sends 
a shudder through one’s heart. Great, savage, 
cruel, remorseless brute, useful, perhaps, just 
as a hangman is, but unamiable, abhorrent, a 
stigma to the fair name of doghood. Isn’t 


that the way you feel when bloodhounds are 
spoken of ? 








How fit, then, that all this wrong should 
be righted by Vogue. To doit, the true char- 
acter of this fine dog only need to be set forth. 
One of the greatest breeders of bloodhounds in 
the world, Mr. Edwin Brough, of Scar- 
borough, England, says that if one wishes to 
become thoroughly fond of dogs, a well-bred 
bloodhound should be kept as a constant com- 
panion, as he makes the stanchest, lifelong 
friend to be found in the dog world. 

As there are not more than three or four 
hundred pure-blooded bloodhounds in the 
world, and as the very fine ones are valued at 
as much as a thousand dollars 
each, it is not every one who 
can cultivate his affections by 
the companionship of one of 
these superior dogs. 

Nearly all that has brought 
the bloodhound into his present 
disrepute as a savage, impossible 
associate for man, has_ been 
grafted on to his nature. His 
native disposition is one of great 


gentleness, delicate _ feeling, 
almost to timidity, and such 
refined sensitiveness that a 


harsh word or a scowl has a 
most depressing effect on his 
affectionate heart. 

Example teaches more than 
precept. Here is an incident 
which was told the writer by 
a great breeder of bloodhounds 
in this country. 

On his farm, in Vermont, 
there was one celebrated dog, a 
perfect thoroughbred _ blood- 
hound, the Duchess of Ripple. 

One day, when the narrator 
was in his yard, he heard the 
mellow bay of a bloodhound. 
There was a sort of undercurrent 
of complaint in it, a suppressed 
sort of wail, that struck him as 
odd. It occurred two or three 
times, at irregular intervals. 

He went into the house to investigate. 
Here is what he saw : The Duchess of Ripple 
was sitting in the front room, and as he en- 
tered, the faithful creature turned her dark, 
mournful eyes up to his face. There is a 
yeaining, pleading look in a bloodhound’s 
gaze that is pathetic and very moving. 

Astride her back sat the small son of the 
man, a little chap two and a half years old. 
He had a small pair of scissors in his hand. 


He was amusing himself by snipping some of — 


the hair from the long, silky ears of the dog. 
Every now and then he had snipped the ear 
itself so as to bring the blood. 

The Duchess could have risen and dis- 
lodged the youthful rider who was giving her 
this acute pain. But she might have hurt 
the little chap by tumbling him off, and 
rather than chance this she sat and suffered, 
only uttering that low, mellow bay of an- 
guish. 

The owner lifted the boy off. The Duch- 
ess instantly sprang up, and by her lavish 
demonstrations of affection for the little fel- 
low said, as plainly as she could: ‘*I know 
you didn’t mean anything by it, and I haven’t 
any hard feelings. Only it hurt so I had to 
mention it.”’ 

Bloodhounds are so far from being naturally 
savage that, although almost any mother dog 
with puppies is fierce about them, a blood- 
hound will let anyone handle hers without 
any show of anger. 

One will naturally ask : ‘* How did they 
get such a bad name if they are paragons of 
canine excellence of disposition ?”’ 

It is a fair question, and the answer is 
ready and satisfactory : The bloodhounds of 
the scuth, who had these fierce qualities, 
were crossed with the Great Dane, or Russian 
hound, a fierce dog, from which source they 
derive their savage traits. 

One may be surprised to learn that the 
bloodhound has to be carefully trained from 
puppyhood to follow a trail. Of course the 
exquisite sensitiveness of their olfactory nerves 
which enable them to perceive a scent so well 
is innate, but they have to be trained to its 
exercise on a trail. 

They are so passionately fond of following 
a scent, however, that they will sometimes 
pause in it and utter their mellow bay through 
sheer delight. ‘They will die of fatigue in 
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following a trail, sometimes, and the only 
time when they exhibit anything like temper 
is when they are forcibly prevented from this 
fascinating pastime of following a scent. 


The ‘‘ points’’ in a thoroughbred blood- 


hound are a high, peaked frontal bone, a long 
head and very long ears. ‘The skin is very 
loose, lying in wrinkles about the eyes and 
mouth. The color most sought after now in 
bloodhounds is a black and tan. One beau- 
tiful imported dog, Belhue, has the black so 
sharply defined on his back and sides that it 
looks like a blanket. His legs, feet, and part 
of his face were tan. 

To look at one of these thoroughbred 
bloodhounds is to become convinced of their 
gentleness. In fact, this noble, maligned 
dog is so gentle that he is perfectly useless as a 
watch dog. What more fit than that this 
word of refutation should appear in the pages 
which Vogue gives to worthy dogs? The 
poor bloodhound cannot speak for himself to 
those who never see him. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 
A Russian skating costume to be taken 


to Montreal for the carnival has just 

been made for a noted belle. The 
petticoat is of dark blue smoothcloth, em- 
broidered in gold soutache nearly up to the 
knee. A band of black fur finishes it around 
the bottom. A tight-fitting basque of the 
same, embroidered all over to match the skirt, 
is trimmed all around with black lynx, and 
there is a narrow gold belt, which defines the 





prices. There is a special interest in table 
ware of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and as tea and coffee were introduced 
in the seventeenth century, some of the tea- 
pots and coffee-pots are of the first English 
make. Those bearing the hall marks of the 
old silversmiths are accepted, of course, as 
genuine. 

Modern silverware imitates closely the old 
English models, and the interposition of 
wooden handles to prevent the heat of the metal 
from reaching the hand, is an antique device, 
It is astonishing to note in the reproductions 
of the quaint old English decorations, in flat 
chasing, in pierced work, fluting, and in ar- 
abesque borders, the irregular edges that pro- 
claim the handiwork ot the skilled silver- 
smith, rather than the perfect finish of the 
machine. Without the aid of the hall 
marks it would be difficult to distinguish the 
reproductions from the originals. 

Little informal teas, where the guests do 
not number more than fifteen or twenty, are 
much in vogue this winter. The invitations 
are verbal or in the shape of an informal note. 
In this way small groups of congenial people 
are gathered together, the enjoyment is real, 
and the horrors of a crush tea are avoided. 
At one of these small teas the hostess wore a 
tea gown of striking beauty. It was of lime 
green silk, brocaded with velvet leaves of a 
darker shade, and while fitting in the back, 
fell in loose folds from the shoulders in front. 
A band of Russian sable edged the fronts on 
each side. These fronts fell back from a 
petticcat and vest of pink chiffon, studded 


[1822] MODEL FOR BLACK AND WHITE SPRING SILK 


waist line and hides where the skirt of the 
basque is puton. The fur collar is made to 
turn up high over the ears, or may be turned 
back at will. 

A little round turban of black fur, with 
gold pompon and aigrette, fur-edged boots 
and a black muff complete this costume, 
which was made at home at moderate cost. 

Old English silverware is much in demand 
just now, and genuine pieces bring very high 


with Rhine stones, and a silver belt set with 
Rhine stone stars, and collar of the same, 
completed the costume. 

Goat-skin rugs are always handsome and 
useful, and except when especially ordered, 
are of one size, viz., 2.6 x 5.6. They 
are made of North of China goat skins which 
have been thoroughly purified, cleansed and 
sewed. For black skins the price is $3; the 
white are $2.50, and gray, $2.25. 
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THE LATTER END of a 


contract is vastly more im- 
r portant than the front end. 


Five dollars saved on a premium is atrifie; five 
thousand dollars lost by bad security when the claim 
talls due is noi a trifle. 

Always try to find out whicn is likely to live long- 
est, you or the company you insurein; and there- 
tore whether the company is insuring you or you are 
insuring the company. 

A thing you can’t get after you have paid for it 
isn’t cheap at half a cent. 





THE TRAVELERS 


Or Hartrorp, Conn, 


Is the Oldest Accident Company in America, the 
Largest in the World, and has never reorzan- 
ized or frozen out any of its claimants. 


Rates as low as will give permanent security of 
| receiving the face value ot the policy. 

Policies world-wide, and as liberal as consistent 
| with the Company's heeping alive te pay claims at all. 
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THESE ARE NOT PATENT LEATHER 
BUT SIMPLY POLISHED YYITH 


~< BROWNS 35 
FRENCH DRESSING 


| [OFF SALE BY ALL DEALERS 





Assets, $17,664,000. Surplus, $2,472,000 


Paid Pelicy-Helders, $27,000,000. 
$2,161,000 in 1894. 
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The “ Popufar Shop.” 


JANES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. " 


wrdially invite Personal Inspection of their 
seasonable Offerings : 


IN THE FURNITURE ROOMS: 


Comfortable Chairs and Settles, Wicker Easy 
Chairs, in ** Liberty’’ Velvet and Corduroy, 
Canton Cane Chairs, London Made Writing 
Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. 
of proper style for Wedding and Holiday Presents). 


IN THE DELFT CORNER: 


Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 
Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks, | 
(of a suitable sort fer anniversary gifts) 





i IN THE FABRIC GALLERIES 


Very notable lines of inexpensive Stuffs for 
Hangings and Furniture, of recent fashion. 


PIN THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMENT: 


The representative Collection of effective for- 
eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost. 


The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 
The ‘Popular Shop”’ are not to be had elsewhere. 





Yoke, Basis : 
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REOFERN, 


LADIES TAILOR AND HaSIT 
ga sT. W. | “Liberty” Fabrics and Wall Papers. : maKen. 
ie Carriage Free 210 PieTH AvE., New Yona Mbssrs. Redfern, 
AT bth AVE. | to all Parts of the States. 210 Fifth Avenue. 





‘| American Fibre Chamots Co. 
Times Building, N.Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—We enclose 


(Trademarks Reg’d.) 


Erie Bicycles 


Have Won Popularity. 


Erie Bicycles =“ 


Scfentifie Model. 


Erie Bicycles $75 


Absolutely Guaranteed. 


@ letter received a few 4 
E which we thioh map be 
3 of service to you. —_ 


naturall 








(SIGNED) REDFERN. useless. 











Erie Bicycles itr... 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO.,Buffalo, N.Y. 



















, THE TRUMPETER’S CALL 


is obeyed by the soldier who hears its 
note no more implicitly than the call of 
fashion is tollowed by those who are 
socially correct. 


THE WHITING PAPER (0. 


are the largest manufactures of fine correspondence papers in 
the world, and their product is recognized by society every- 
where as being the highest grade and most suitable for 
polite correspondence. 

Your dealer will show you samples; if not, write us. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 





71 





What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


, a fn ged make up for me Re gowa t ba 

este using as you 6 e Fibre 
c - in the Waist for warmth, ont in the skirt and 
ays | sleeves to give them that very stylish and bouffant ef- 

fect. I find that the moreen petticoat does get give half 
the style that Ln genuine So 
use nothin: 
Yours truly, tation of this particular article I have found to be worse 


HOLYOKE, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. CHICAGO. ‘ 































| Hundreds of ladies write us that 
| they ‘can’t find good bindings in cur 
town,”” 






It’s easy enough if you 











insist on 
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BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


Look for **S. H. & M.’” on the label 


and take no other. 






| 
| 
| 


| If your dealer will not supply you 


we will. 





Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 


| to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York 


City. 




































| A PERFECT CORSET 


——— 


The Pansy 
Corset Com- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 


on es © 
Broadway, 
have re- 
moved to 
more com- 
modious 
quarters at 


903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 


THE PANSY CORSETCOMPANY 


Fibre Chamois. . 

318 WEST 77th ST., s 
EAE CEE, SAS oe Mp YOU can’t tell a balky horse by 
his looks and you're just as likely to 
be deceived in a bicycle. There’s no 
better guide when buying a wheel 
than this famous name— 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of wheels—it’s 
a guarantee of strength, speed and 
reliability. A mame that you can 
proudly point out to your friends. 


4 models, $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. 
For children and adults who want a lower 
price wheel the Defiance is made in 8 
models, $40, $50, $60, $75. ' 

Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 


CHICAGO. 

New York, 
83 Reade St., 
San Francisco, 
3 &5 Front St. 











Fibre oes. 
but the genuine goods. The imi- 


ly you 
(stoned)? * ’LELLIAN RUSSELL. 


(VULNS <cisrieo 






































WHEELS WEDI 
AS GOODAS 
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" AMNDILC M~ 


DMUMACGS 


BEEMAN’ S— TH oman. 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION—See that 
the name Be-man is 
on each wrapper. 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 





Superfiuous Hair, Scars, 
Facial Blemishes. Wires rock Marks, | 
Birth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently and scientifically 
eradicated by electricity. 


HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 2ist St. 














the “4 srt yi = a top Lake St.,Cleveiand, 0. 
i : t. ; 
free with each box of Powder sk for i orqmnatred 








VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 








PHILANTHROPY SERIES 


THE NEW YORK KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


He heart of wemankind naturally and 

I unreservedly gces out to children. 

Her charities and philanthropies for 
them are,as many as the sands of the sea. 
Aiding the sick and crippled, distributing 
flowers, garments and toys to the poor, 
spreading holiday feasts, all these things she 
performs as freely as caring for her own little 
ones. Butin the list of deeds of kindness, 
there is none more meritorious than the 
efficient aid given by the women members of 
the kindergarten association, in establishing 
free schools through the city. 

Six years ago kindergartens flourished in 
Boston and the western c'ties, but New York 
was sadly behind them in this essential fea- 
ture of child education. The subject was 
one which engrossed the attention of many of 
our thoughtful men and women ; they felt 
that something must be done, and the kin- 
dergarten association was formed, Richard 


lily and the rose opened up an entirely new 
field of ideas to them, and in the spring, when 
the class was taken to Central Park to see the 
budding and blossoming trees, the transports 
of joy knew no bounds. Individual cases of 
the touching gratitude displayed by the little 
ones and their mothers are constantly told. 
One little boy, after the lily game, went home 
and demanded that his hands should be washed, 
‘“*cause we raise em up like a lily and mine 
wern’t white.’’ Fancy any agency more 
he'pful than one promoting personal cleanli- 
ness in the tenement house population at the 
age of five. Another child who had lived 
under specially cruel circumstances, appeared 
absolutely deaf and dumb, until the com- 
panionship of others of his own age gradually 
enticed him out of his terrible mental torpor 
into a normal condition. 

Mothers’ meetings are held once a month, 
the children playing and singing, the mothers 
catching the tunes, and the interest of the 
teachers in the progress of the children. In 
one 3:00l,on the east side, where there is a 








innocent hours of recreation in the big school- 
room. Little unobtrusively persistent lessons 
in teaching hygiene, morals and good man- 
ners, go on continually with the aim of puri- 
fying and brightening all the home life 
through the little ones. 

The Association has now in charge fifteen 
schools, established in the overcrowded far 
eastern and western districts, and in the streets 
around the Bowery. They are supported by 
private contributions, members’ dues and be- 
quests. So much for the private work and 
character of the Association. As to its wider 
aims, it is best to quote from an address made 
by the author of A Bird’s Christmas Carol : 
** We need the kindergarten as a philanthropic 
agent, leading the child gently into right hab- 
its of thought, speech and action from the be- 
ginning. We need. it to help in the absorp- 
tion and amalgamation of our foreign ele- 
ment, for the social training, the opportunity 
for co-operation, and the purely republican 
form of government makes it of great virtue 
in the development of citizen virtues.’” The 





PREPARING FOR THE STAGE—WILL THEY STAND THE TEST OF FOOTLIGHT INSPECTION ? 


Watson Gilder being president, Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland vice-president. Funds were col- 
lected for the establishment of a free school, 
and one was soon opened in West 53d Street. 
Many more children crowded to it at once 
than could possibly be accommodated. The 


mental condition of many of them was heart- 
rending. Living within halfa mile of the park, 
they had no idea of what a flower or a tree 


like. 


was The pretty play songs about the 





German population, the women are so fond of 
music, that they sing away with evident en- 
joyment, and ‘‘ Jack Frost ’’ and ‘* Pussy 
Willow ’’ are hummed over many a wash tub 
and cooking stove. In Mulberry and Mott 
Streets the Italian women are shy, with their 
limited English, of coming in answer to con- 
tinued invitations, but, instead, the ‘little 
mothers,’” the elder sisters who tend the 
younger children, and big brothers, come for 





Association roused the city Board of Education 
to a sense of the importance of kindergarten 
education, and, after deliberations and delays, 
they have finally been opened in connection 
with the public schools. 


He: ‘*I wish I could go back to my happy 
schoolboy days.”’ 

Sue: ‘*It would, perhaps, benefit you 
greatly if you could,”’ 





DRESS PRACTICALITIES 
FOR MEN 





The smartest new knickers are made wit 
out box cloth. The extension should be 
the same material as the knickers themselye 
There should be no seam on the inside of t} 
knee. 


If you do not use trees for your boots, 
ways stuff the point of the toe with cott 
waste—it prevents wrinkling. 


In double-breasted coats or waistcoats, th 
buttons should be at least from five to s 
inches apart—a narrow row of buttons spol 
the whole effect of breadth that is sought f 
in the double-breasting process. 


Dark shepherd’s plaids, for business suit 


never go out. ‘They are always good form. 


If you wear cuff buttons with a monogra 
or crest on them, be sure that you put the 
in right side up. This is a very small matt 
but it is almost always noticed. 


Spats in modest colors—grays, buffs a 
tans—are worn by many men, and they u 
doubtedly complete the ensemble. 


Never wear a made-up tie, especially 
made-up evening tie— it is sure to be detecte 


If you wear boots with extension soles, 
sure to have the tops of the extensions wé 
cleaned and polished. 


There is nothing more unkempt and car 
less than to wear the hair long and straggli 
over the collar at the back. A well-groom 
man always has his hair well clipped at th 
back. 


Cuffs with square corners are much smart 
than those with rounded corners. 


Ties of all shapes, of blue India sitk, wif 
white polka dots, are always good form all tl 
year round. 


If you wear a single-breasted overcoat wit 
fly, be sure to button it only with the rig 
hand; you will thus avoid that whitening ové 
the buttons which happens to even the be 
of meltons. 


A man’s finger-nails should be always sho 
and well kept, never pointed and polishe 
and the less rings of any kind, the better. 


Heavy ribbed corduroy waistcoats, with 
flap down the centre, are the worst possib 
form. 


If trousers are folded carefully on being lai 
away, they will preserve a crease for a for 
night. 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


The collar shapes that are now in vog 
are few, and so well established that little le¢ 
way is allowed for the display of originality 
The high-banded turn-down collars are t 
favorites for inforraal dress. These vary i 
hight from two and three-fourth inch¢ 
down to two inches. For full dress the ne 
straight standing lap collar is the best shapé 
This collar laps at the buttonhole, and t 
spacing gradually increases until the top of t 
collar is reached, when the ends are siightl 
poked. The poke collars are those that sta 
straight, and break slightly under the chi 
A great many admirers of the bent point co 
lars still exist, and this shape has held its ow 
with but few changes, for mafiy years. 

In cuffs, the square-cornered link is t 
best shape. Of course, cuffs are attached 
the shirt. The detachable kinds are copied 
to a certain extent, of the cuffs that are ma 
on the shirt. The swell shirt tailors are no 
making a very deep cuff. Harbonow, 
London, puts a cuff five inches deep, wit 
the buttonhole one and three-fourth inch¢ 
from the top, on all his shirts. 

The American shirt makers still adhere t 
the scant little cuffs, that reveal part of th 
shirt sleeve every time one elevates the han 
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b PRINT IN BINDING 








i SEEN ON THE STAGE ] 


s “He first of M. Le Cocq de Lau- 

treppe’s talks on La Chanson Fran- 

gaise was on Thursday, 16 Jan., 
at Sherry’s, and most successful. French 
songs are characteristic of the people, teliing 
the stories of their daily life in verse and 
song. M. de Lautreppe is apt and grace- 
ful in his explanation of their moods and 
meanings, and fortunate in having such a 
coadjutor as Mlle. Yvette Guilbert. She 
iooked charming in an embroidered bodice of 
green satin, beaded and spangled, and with a 
stock and a broad plaited belt coming up 
into the bust and finishing with a point on 
the left side. 
large, and very full puffs, the long gloves 
white. The skirt was black satin and the hat 
green, trimmed with green wings and bows. 
Around her neck was a very full ruche of 
black chiffon edged with brown. She wore 
a small bunch of violets at the point of the 
belt. This form of entertainment, which 
brings all of the audience close to the singer 
in a comparatively small room, is the best way 
of appreciating Mlle. Guilbert’s talents, and 
being affected by the power and fascination 
that talent commands. She sang about a 
dozen songs, with her usual vivaciousness and 
wonderful facial expression. The second 
and last joint entertainment of Mlle. Guil- 





bert and M. de Lautreppe, is to-day at 
Sherry’s. 
The transplanting of Chimmie Fadden 


from between book covers to the stage 
of the Garden Theatre appears to have been 
accomplished with enough success to amply 
warrant the experiment. The result, if 
not all that the admirers of the delight- 
ful Chimmie could have desired, is still an 
entertaining, well-acted presentation of cer- 
tain metropolitan types. The hero is a great 
disappointment, of course. The Chimmie of 
one’s imagination is most assuredly not ma- 
ture over-developed Mr. Charles Hopper, and 
although the actor does his best with the part 
he fails to realize Mr. Townsend’s hero on 
account mainly of his personality. Miss 
Marie Bates has made a hit—apparently most 
unexpected by herself—in the character of 
Mrs. Murphy of Doyer Street, in which rdle 
she accomplishes the difficult feat of being 
beery and leery and sanguinary as to nose 
without being disgusting. Miss Keeler de- 
serves a word of special praise for her charm- 
ing study of a lady. ‘The play itself, com- 
posite though it be, is attractive and amusing, 
and that portion of the public which used to 
patronize Harrigan’s will find Chimmie Fad- 
den quite as entertaining, and infinitely more 
diversified and more refined than the Harrigan 
plays—perhaps not Chimmie, or Mr. Paul, 
or the Duchess of our imaginations, but still, 
an entertaining, bright, clean little comedy- 
melodrama. 


One of the most delightful memories of 
the theatregoers of this season wiil be that 
of the evenings spent with Mr. John Hare, 
at Abbey’s Theatre, during the last week of 
his engagement, when to crowded, refined, 
beautifully costumed audiences he gave A Pair 
Of Spectacles, and such delightful spectacles 
they were! This isthe stage where Sir Henry, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of stage 
craft resources, gives the public superbly 
set and more than fairly acted ambitious 
plays, which require large companies and 
elaborate tableaux for their effective render- 
ing. 

On the stage of this particular theatre also 
Sarah Bernhardt presents her repertoire of 
tragically grand characters. She, too, calls 
to her aid the art of the costumer and that of 
the scenic artist. Even a genius such as she 
does not disdain to emphasize her art by spec- 
tacular effects. In the interval between the 
going of Sir Henry, the magnificent, and 
Sarah, the divine, there comes to Abbey’s 
Theatre a slightly formed, refined man who, 
in this city of chorus girl dramas and problem 
plays, invites patronage for a dainty little par- 
lor comedy. It has only one stage setting, 
a plainly furnished room. The costuming is 
limited to two appropriate and pretty, but not 


The sleeves were plain white, - 


especially effective, gowns, and there is 
neither dancing nor singing. ‘There is no 
love going or gone astray .or awry; none of 
the usual allurements of the play of to-day 
has any representation in this unpretentious 
little play. And yet quiet, non-spectacular, 
very little brisk action and a good deal of 
talk, A Pair of Spectacles was a drawing 
card, and the owner of the spectacles was 
called before the curtain again and again and 
again at the end of each act. The theatre- 
goers of other cities included in Mr. Hare’s 
itinerary are to be congratulated on the rare 
treat in store for them. Mr. John Hare and 
his English company have been playing in 
Brooklyn since Monday last. 


Gentleman Joe, without fear of injunc- 
tions, is to appear at the Bijou Theatre on 
27 Jan., with Mr. James T. Powers as the 
cabman. 


C pyright, 1895, by Aimé Dupou.t 





MARIE 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s Theatre—Broadway and 38th St., 8.15. 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Academy ot Music—14gth St. and Irving Pl., 8, 
The Sporting Duchess, 

American Theatre—42d St. and 8th Ave., 8, 
Northera Lights. 

Bijou—Broad way, near 30th St., closed. 

Broadway Theatre—qIst St.,8, An Artist’s Model. 

Casino—Broadway and 39th St., 8.15, The Wizard 
of the Nile. 

Daly’s Theatre—Broadway and joth St., 8.15, 
The Two Escutcheons, 

Empire Theatre—Broadway and 4oth St., 8, 
Michael and His Lost Angel 

Fifth Avenue Theatre— Broadway and 28th St., 
closed, 

Garden Theatre—Madison Ave, and 28th St., 8.15, 
Chimmie Fadden. 

Garrick Theatre—3z5th St., near 6th Ave., 8.15, 
Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past. 

Herald square Theatre—Broadway and 35th St., 
8.15, The heart of Maryland. 

Hoyt’s Theatre—24th St., near Broadway, 8.30, 
A Black Sheep. 

Lyceum Theatre—4th Ave, and 23d St., 8.15, The 
Benefit of the Doubt. 

Palmer's ‘Theatre—Broadway and 3oth St., 8.15, 
John Drew, in a Squire of Dames. 

Standard Theatre—6th Ave., near 33d St., 8.30, 
The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown. 

Star Theatre - Broadway and 13th St., 8.15, The 
County Fair. 


OPERA 


Metropolitan Opera House.—Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau, managers, 


vi 


MARIE ENGLE 
Rar a delicate water color Marie Engle 


appears after seeing the other power- 

ful and dramatic prima donnas of the 
opera company. In London Miss Engle was 
a great favorite during her season at the Cov- 
ent Garden, attracting the special attention 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, who be- 
stowed many honors upon her. 

The singer proudly proclaims the fact that 
she is an American girl. 

‘<I am very American,’’ she said to me, 
when I visited her at her home in The Mys- 
tic. ‘I was born in Chicago and studi-d in 
America with Mme. Murio Celli until eight 
years ago, when I first met Col. Mapleson, 
the elder. He engaged me and I traveled 
some time in his company; then went to 
England, did the provinces and sang one sea- 
son at Covent Garden under his direction. 


ENGLE 


After that I signed a contract with Sir Au- 
gustus Harris. 

*¢ But all the while I was anxious to again 
come to my home and so I gladly gave up 
Paris and other opportunities to be with the 
opera in New York. It was really my first 
appearance before my own people, and I was 
horribly nervous. Dear me! How little 
the public knows the amount of our work 
and the exacting life of a singer. We really 
give up everything else and seem to live only 
in a world of music and study—study one 
way or the other, always with but one 
thought, and that 1s improvement.”’ 

‘*What are your favorite rdles?’’ I in- 
quired, and the answer came quickly : 

‘* Just those which I have not had an 
opportunity to do here, but which I hope I 
shall: Cherubinia in Figaro and Zellian in 
Don Giovanni.”’ 

‘¢ Tell me some of the incidents of your 
life? It is an unusual one, that is, more so 
than the average American girl’s, is it not ?”” 

**T can’t really make you happy in my 
answer,’’ said Miss Engle, ‘* because, I assure 
you there is no romance. It has been quite 
simple, with years of study, and there have 
been no thrilling episodes. I have never been 
in a railway accident; in fact, whenever I 


start out to do anything everything is pleas- 
ant, calm, and just as ic ought to be. in 
Londun the newspapers despaired, and finally 
they said my tather had eloped with my 
mother. 1 was sorry to destroy even that bit 
of coloring, but it is not true. I have no 
fads. Like all light sopranos my aim and 
goal is to look toward Melba as the ideal to 
be copied. The life of a woman who aspires 
to this is not a particularly easy one. Indeed, 
it seems to me that from my earliest child- 
hood I was taught to consider my music 
before anything else.”” 

When I asked Miss Engle if she were not 
of German descent, she answered : 

‘*My father’s parents were French and 
German. He was born in France, while my 
mother was of Irish and English extraction, 
and I was born in Chicago. Now, what am 
I really ?”’ 

This tracing back of the nationalities of 
the clever women of the day, I have found 
most interesting. 

** When a child, apropos of this subject,’ 
said the song bird, ‘*1 had attacks of temper. 
Oh, yes, really 1 did,’’ she hurriedly inter- 
posed, when a listener would have demurred 
at this statement. ‘* They were tremendous 
ones, and my excuse used to be that it was the 
different nations at war within me.” 

Not so bad, I thought, as Miss Engle be- 
gan to muse, half closing those great eyes of 
hers that seemed to see into a world of their 
own, so dreamy is their expression. 

Miss Engle docs not believe in any special 
method of preserving or improving the voice. 
She thinks to live sensibly and carefully, with 
plenty of exercise, is the best way ; to be out 
a great deal in the open air prevents taking 
cold and keeps one from being susceptible to 
many illnesses. Every night, before she 
sings she goes for a very long walk, which 
she declares soothes her nerves and puts her 
into the best condition for the performance. 
She rides neither wheel nor horse, but is 
a great walker, this being her only means of 
recreation and exercise. Like all American 
girls, she enjoyed singing before royalty, and 
she tells of a charming musicale given at 
Marlborough House by the Princess of Wales. 
Her selection at the time was the waltz song 
from Mirella, and she even remembers the 
frock she wore. For Miss Engle is most 
feminine, and declares that she adores pretty 
gowns, and never has as many as she wishes. 
On that occasion she wore a rose-colored 
satin, trimmed with lace and spangles. She 
is most enthusiastic over the kindness which 
the American artist receives in England, and 
she tells many interesting incidents about the 
concerts given at the homes of the Duchess 
of Newcastle, Lady de Grey, and especially 
that of the Indian Prince, Dhu leep Sing, 
who entertains. so extensively. Although 
born in England, he is the son of an East 
Indian prince who married an English wom- 
an. His sisters were especially interested in 
Miss Engle, and she found them most charm- 
ing little tots of humanity, uniquely attractive 
because of their dark skin, black hair, and 
their petite and cunning personalities. 

It was in Fra Diavolo, in the character of 
Zerlina, that Miss Engle first attracted royal 
favor, as that is the favorite opera of his Royal 
Highness, who, whenever this opera is given, 
may be seen in his ** omnibus box,’’ a most 
enthusiastic spectator, applauding vigorously 
all that pleases him. It was during this same 
season (last year) that the St. James’s Gazette, 
after Miss Engle’s performance in Les Hugue- 
nots, said of her work in the character of the 
Queen ‘‘that it was one of the best ever 
heard, and was altogether the best ever seen.” 

The entrance of the tiniest dog—a black- 
and-tan—attracted Miss Engle’s eye, and the 
small pet came in for a share of much admi- 
ration. Baby is the name, and she always 
travels with Miss Engle, who is passionately 
fond of dogs. 

A glimpse into the life of a worker in the 
operatic world, who is called by her friends 
music mad, made an interesting hour go far 
too quickly, and the door closed too soon, I 
thought, as Miss Engle returned to the dear 
old father, who Miss Engle declares is the 
greatest help to her in her work. He encour- 
ages and advises her, and is maestro, friend 
and parent so delightfully that to spend long 
hours and days with him she gives up much 
that the social side of her life would offer, 
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| Clips 


It FLOATS 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The 
larger cake is the more convenient and economical for laundry and general 
household use. If your Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cini. 


IVORY SOAP 


‘ 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 
HE CLUB = 
—_— 


\ «MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
a] WHISKEY, HOLLAND QIN, 

cated TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world, Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de 
licious. For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 
of the U. S. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartto 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England 
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THE WITTIEST WEEKLY 


5 cents 
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“Certainly attractive.""—New York Times. 
Breeziest of illustrations, wittiest of reading 
matter. ’—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
Excellent judgment is shown in the selection 
f material. "— Buffalo Enquirer. 
Well written, with first rate illustrations, 


wholesome and clean."'— Colonial Magazine. | 
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Everyone is . A New $ 

Calcing Idea! | 

about it. Brightest Verse, $ 

Humor and | 

BEST Short Stories of 3 
DRAWINGS The New Weekly every country. 

FROM BEST icine | Prize Story 

PAPERS Wit of the World Competition, $ 

Profusely Mustrated to be decided by 
= A Sure Cure for the Blues Mr. John Kend- 

of the world. | tick Bangs, | 

author of 

A Success ! 5 Cents | “Coffee and 
Spee ee | Repartee,” etc. 
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A Mother..... 


loves her child 
and can feed it 
with nature’s ... 
food if she her- 
self .. will .. take 


Pabst... 


Malt Extract 
The “‘Best’’ Tonic 


Milwaukee Beer 
is famous 


Pabst ..... 


has made it so 








Before Spoiling the Dress 


with worthless interlinings, send for our 


package of samples, showing all the styles 





of our interlining for dresses, in 
We make the best and the 
most in the wide 


ware Hair Cloth. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 























ARE THE CHOICE 
; OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, put the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
RE ARD of anew Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen ‘96 Waverley 

during 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satistactory proof of the facts and the 
sentence of the thief. This reward is open to every one excepting the owner of the stolen wheel, but is 
not payable to more than one person in any case, . 


ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL, INDIANA BICYCLE Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 





No time lost with 





Proud of. WHITMAN'S 
INSTANTANEOUS 
Now used in many of the best CHOCOLATE. 


hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages, 


Taste, flavor and qual- 
ity the best. Put up 
m pound and half- 
pound tins 


Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son, 
Sole Mfre. Philadelphia. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley at 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, ne ess rs 
STEUBEN Co., New York. 


























Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 


UH Essence 
Raine « Viovers | ema 


(Name Registerctl. ) 


THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


4 “No. 47H Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 

Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
dealer. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Kew York, U.S.Agents, 














VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York 











WHIST INSTRUCTION 
CORRECTIONS 


N the number of Vogue dated 26 Dec. 
there occurred some typographical er- 
rors, occasioned by the necessity of 

printing the paper earlier than usual, Wednes- 
day, the 25th of Dec., being a holiday— 
Christmas. As these errors have given rise 
to a misunderstanding of the hand, they are 
corrected here, in detail, by Miss Gertrude 
Clapp: 

Remark under trick 1, sentence should 
read: Giving as a reason that third hand 
cannot play Queen on ten; not as printed, 
*¢ Queen or ten.”’ 

Remark under trick 3, sentence should 
read: Giving his partner a chance to trump 
over ; not as printed, ‘‘a change to trump 
over.”’ 

Remark under trick 6, sentence should 
read: Since it places the heart suit exactly 
and makes no difference in the result. 
The word result was not printed in this 
connection, but placed at the end of the 
sentence, where it had no meaning. 

The trump card in this hand was @ 5, 
not @ 5, as printed. If the reader will 
read over Hand vist, making the above 
corrections, all should be plain and clear. 


PROBLEM 


A leads # 4. 

Y plays # Kny. 

B plays # 8. 

Z plays # 3. 

A holds # Kg. 9. 7. 4 

There is no call for trumps. A 
place all the spades. 


should 


TECHNICAL TERMS 


QUESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS 


ON 


What is the meaning of to force, or a 
force ? 
What is the meaning of Ace second ? 


Kg. second ? 

Qn. second, etc.? 

What is the meaning of King card? 

What is the meaning of long trump or 
trumps ? 

What is a sequence in whist ? 

What is the meaning of renounce? 

What is a slam ? 

What is the meaning of ‘‘ score, love’’ ? 

What is a rubber ? 

What is a bumper ? 

What is a quart major? 

What is.a tierce major ? 


A MARTYR TO TRUTH AS HE 
CONCEIVES IT 


, I \He religious teacher and the political 
reformer are credited with a zeal so 
intense and overmastering as to en- 

tirely subordinate the naturally selfish instincts 

of the race. Sacrifice is popularly supposed 
to be second nature to either of these classes of 
regenerators. ‘The scientist, on the contrary, 
figures in the popular imagination as a kind 
of Bob Ingersoll iconoclast, who endeavors to 
uproot belief in accepted doctrines for the fun 
of provoking discussion and to fill his pockets. 

The subjoined account of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s experience in scientific research, 
which originally appeared in the Review of 
Reviews, gives an account of the work of the 
scientist, which is commended to the attention 
of Vogue readers. Anything further removed 
trom the spectacular, money-grabbing Mr. 
ingersoli could not be imagined. 

Herbert Spencer’s first important work, 
Social Statics, was published in 1850, when 
he was just thirty. The great work of his 
life—the System of Synthetic Philosophy— 
was taken up in earnest ten years later, 

The sacrifices involved in the preparation and 
production of the gigantic work thus heraldedto 
the world were little short of heroic. Those 
who know Mr. Spencer by his books alone may 
have thought of him merely as devoting him- 
self to philosophy out of the abundance of 
his material wealth and comfort. The truth 
is far otherwise. No man ever lived a more 
ascetic life or denied himself. more for the 
sake of the task he had undertaken for hu- 
manity. In his evidence given before the 


Commission on Copyright, he telis us in plain 





words, though in the most severely imper- 
sonal, abstract manner, the story of his hard 
and noble fight during the unrecognized days 
of his early manhood, Not a fight for 
bread, not a fight for fame, remember, 
but a fight for truth. For his first book, 
Social Statics, in 1850, he could not find 
a publisher willing to take any risk; so 
he was obliged to print it at his own cost, and 
sell it on commission. The edition consisted 
of only seven hundred and fifty copies, and it 
took no less than fourteen years to sell. Such 
are the rewards of serious thought in our gener- 
ation ! Five years later he printed the original 
form of the Principles of Psychology. Again no 
publishers would undertake the risk, and he 
published on commission. Once more 750 
copies were printed and the sale was very 
slow. ‘*‘I gave away a considerable number,”’ 
says Mr. Spencer, pathetically, ‘and the re- 
mainder sold in twelve and a half years.”’ 
During all that time, we may conclude from 
the sequel, he not only made nothing out of 
those two important and valuable books, but 
was actually kept out of pocket, for his capital 
sunk in them. 

‘Before the initial volume, First Princi- 
ples, was finished,’’ he observes, **I found 
myself still losing. | During the issue of the 
second volume, the Principles of Biology, I was 
still losing. In the middle of the third vol- 
ume I was losing so much that I found'I was 
frittering away all I possessed. I went back 
upon my accounts, and discovered that in the 
course of fifteen years I had lost nearly £1,- 
200—adding interest, more than £1,200. 
As I was evidently going on ruining myself, I 
issued to the subscribers a notice of cessation.” 

He had been living, meanwhile, in ‘the 
most economical way possible ;*’ in spite of 
which he found he had trenched to that large 
extent on his very small capital. Spartan 
fare had not sufficed to make his experiment 
successful. Nevertheless, he continued to 
publish, as he himself bravely phrases it, ‘* I 
may say, by accident.”” Twice before in the 
course of those fifteen weary years he had been 
able to persevere, in spite of losses, by be- 
quests of money. On this third occasion, just 
as he was on the very point of discontinuing 
the production of his great work, property 
which he inherited came to him in the nick 
of time to prevent such a catastrophe. Any 
other man in the world would have invested 
his money and fought shy in future of the 
siren of philosophy. Not so Mr. Spencer. 
To him life is thought. He went courage- 
ously on with his forlorn hope ‘in publishing, 
and it is some consolation to know that he 
was repaid in the end, though late and ill, 
for his single-minded devotion. In twenty- 
four years after he began to publish he had 
retrieved his position, and was abreast of his 
losses. Think of that, you men of business ! 
Twenty-four years of hard mental work for 
no pay at all, and at the end of it to find 
yourself just where you started! Since that 
time, it is true, Mr. Spencer’s works have 
brought him in, by degrees, a satisfactory 
revenue ; but consider the pluck and deter- 
mination of the man who could fight so long, 
in spite of poverty, against such terrible ex- 
periences. 





Much of the pretty lingerie of the day 
comes in sets, put up in boxes, the sets con- 
sisting of nightgown, drawers, chemise and 
petticoat, or, of corset cover, drawers, chemise 
and nightgown. Of course the price varies 
according to trimming. A handsome set, 
dainty and not over-trimmed, costs from $28 
to $35, when machine made; when hand 
made, the prices vary from $36 to $50. 

Charming little jackets are shown, to be 
drawn on over a nightgown, on occasion, of 
pale blue or pink moiré, trimmed with inser- 
tion of cream guipure lace and lace ruffles. 
The leg-o’-mutton sleeves are very full on the 
shoulders, and have deep cuffs of guipure. 
These are $25. Others, in French batiste— 
white, pink or blue, with cape collars trimmed 
with point de Paris lace, and full jabot of the 
same, may be bought for $14. 

Some pretty horsey articles have lately 
been manufactured, such as flasks, the silver 
cups of which are ornamented with spurs, 
whips, crops and horseshoes; cigar cases, 
with jockey mounted on a whip as ornamenta- 
tion ; knives, spurs and riding crops. 
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MUSIC 


THIRD PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 


He Philharmonic Society gave their 
third concert on Saturday, 11 Jan- 
uary. The programme was a highly 

interesting one, and remarkable because all 
the composers represented, with the exception 
of Mendelssohn, are still living. 

Sauret was the soloist of the evening. His 
playing of Mendelssohn’s E minor concerto 
was perfection in every respect. His tone, 
though not large, is very sympathetic and of 
wonderful carrying power. Technical diffi- 
culties do not exist for Sauret, and thus he can 
give his whole attention to the interpretation 
of the work he plays. The repose and dig- 
nity of this man are wonderful. It is, un- 
doubtedly, the result of his consciousness. of 
absolute mastery. 

The concerto itself I regard as one of 
Mendelssohn’s happiest inspirations, and 
never tire of hearing it. Sauret played the 
first movement (allegro moto appassionato) 
with immense dash and brilliancy ; the second 
(andante) with exquisite tenderness—the 
Germans have a beautiful word to express this 
quality, innigkeit ; the third (allegro moto 
vivace) with delicate grace. The orchestra 
accompanied in a manner worthy of Sauret’s 
masterly playing. 

To those who have heard Humperdinck’s 
Hansel und Gretel the performance of the 
Dream Pantomime must have been a revel- 
ation, One thing about this composition I 
cannot understand, and that is the grand end- 
ing. Beautiful as it is from a musical stand- 
point, it is out of place in fairy opera to depict 
the descent of angels. Humperdinck com- 
mits the same fault in the prelude to the 
opera. I always wonder what the composer 
means when he employs such tremendous 
means to express a simple subject. 

The Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso is 
one of Saint-Saéns’s most beautiful works. 
The exceedingly difficult rhythmical effects 
were brought out wonderfully by Sauret. As 
an encore he gave a rather uninteresting 
study of Paganini. 

Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony, Op. 88, I 
consider one of the greatest by any master. 
All the themes are striking and developed in 
a masterly manner. But here also, as in 
most of the composer's works, Dvorak’s in- 
strumentation is occasionally too heavy. It 
is neither ignorance of orchestral effects nor 
indiscretion that leads the author to do this ; 
it is characteristic of his Slavonic nature. 
This individual orchestration lends a certain 
rugged manliness to Dvorak’s works. In 
Tschaikowski I have noticed the same ele- 
ment, but in this master the ruggedness lies 
in the themes themselves. The symphony 
was played with great enthusiasm, thoroughly 
in the spirit of the composer. Seidl’s read- 
ing brought out magnificent effects, but some 
details might have been worked out more 
carefully. 


MEFISTOFELE 


On Wednesday evening, 15 January, 
Boito’s Mefistofele was given again in this 
city for the first time since 1883. Thus this 
work was practically a novelty to many, I 
dare say the majority of the audience. 
Mefistofele was first produced in 1868, in 
Milan, and failed completely. In 1875 it 
was revived in Bologna, and then found its 
way across the Alps into the leading cities of 
Germany. 

In a recent issue of this paper I called 
Barbier and Carré’s version of Hamlet the 
worst travesty of a great work. At the 
time I was not acquainted with Boito’s 
Mefistofele, and therefore tender the French 
librettists my sincere apology. Without 
taste or logical reason Boito has patched 
together different scenes from Goethe's 
masterpiece, literally translating the great 
poet’s words, wherever he could, into Italian. 
All through his opera Boito presumes upon 
the hearer’s familiarity with Goethe's Faust. 
For instance, in Act 11. we see Mephistopheles 
carry on a gay flirtation with Martha, but 
are not informed what brings either him or 
Faust to Martha. The Walpurgisnacht 
scene is introduced without apy reason. 
Boito has not made the slightest allusion to 
the fact that Faust has seduced Marguerite 








and therefore seeks to silence his conscience 
by means of these wild and unholy revels, 
From a point of dramati€ construction this js 
a very serious fault, which the fact that every 
educated person is familiar with the first part 
of Goethe’s Faust does‘not excuse in the least, 
Matters are complicated when, immedi ately 
after Marguerite’s death, Faust is represented 
as making love to Helena. Very few people 
have ever read the second part of Faust, and 
very few of those who have read it have the 
slightest idea of Goethe’s meaning. To the 
average listener Boito’s fourth act must neces. 
sarily create the impression that Faust is a 
hopeless roué. 

















Those who know Goethe’s 
entire work cannot but entertain the greatest 
admiration for Faust, who through a long 
life of unceasing toil atones for a crime of 
his youth. Boito’s original version of the 
death of Faust is ludicrous beyond descrip. 
tion. 

With the exception of two numbers, the 
opening chorus ‘* Ave, Signor,’’ and the duet 
between Faust and Marguerite in Act u1., 
**Lontano, lontano,’’ I cannot discover one 
single passage in the entire opera that I would 
call beautiful. Boito has no musical inven- 
tion whatever. He tries to cover this defi- 
ciency by every conceivable means, the most 
conspicuous being a constant change of tempo. 
Open the score where I will, on every page 
metronome indications stare at me. The com- 
poser has evidently labored very hard to write 
characteristic music for the part of Mephis- 
topheles. ‘To me these forced harmonies and 
rhythms sound disagreeable. The instru- 
mentation is subtle, and effects are sought 
after to the last degree. All through his 
work Boito has made desperate efforts to 
avoid the commonplace. In this attempt he 
has been quite successful, without, however, 
producing anything but bizarre and cold music. 
I derive more pleasure from the commonplace 
music of Trovatore than from Boito’s hysterical 
efforts at originality. 

The prelude opens effectively, but it is spun 
out interminably and the hearer soon grows 
tired. In the opening chorus, ‘* Ave, Sig- 
nor,’’ the harmonies are simple and natural, 
and a surpassingly beautiful effect is obtained 
by the steady rising of the sopranos through 
augmented triads with their natural resolution. 
Boito probably was aware of this, for he in- 
troduced this piece again at the end of the 
Prologue, in the scene of Marguerite’s death 
and at the end of the Epilogue (Faust’s death). 
The instrumental scherzo, during which 
Mephistopheles makes his appearance and 
addresses to the Lord a speech of considerable 
length without being deigned an answer, is 
labored and void of inspiration. The same is 
true of the dramatic interlude, vocal scherzo, 
and final psalmody, all of which constitute 
the Prologue in Heaven. ( 

The introduction to the first act is a perfect 
conundrum. Is this music meant to represent 
feelings of gladness on Easter Sunday? If 
Boito had meant to depict a nightmare, | 
should say that he has been perfectly success 
ful. The chorus and dance (allegretto 
vivace) are pretty and effective. But does 
Boito seriously mean his listeners to take 
those sixteen bars of dotted half-notes—single 
tones, not chords—each ornamented with a 
fermata, for music? This mysterious passag¢ 
is performed during the change of scene i 
Act 1. Faust’s aria, ‘* Dai campi, dai prati’ 
( ** Verlassen hab ich Feld und Auen’’), is no 
bad. Mephistopheles’s ‘ Son lo spirito che 
nega sempre’’ (‘*Ich bin der Geist der st 
verneint’’ ) is one of the ugliest pieces in al 
music. If it were commonplace I woul 
rank it with Marcello’s Piff-paff absurd 
ity in the Huguenots. The shrill whistl 
Mephistopheles gives at the conclusion 4 
this aria is a flagrant violation of all good 
taste and wsthetic feeling ; the effect is trul 
Meyerbeerian. 

The performance itself was one of the mos 
finished given this season. Calvé, as Mar 
guerite, was superb from the first to th 
last. 

The chorus was more satisfactory in thi 
work than in any other I have heard thi 
season. The choruses in the Prologue wer 
sung with great animation and fine shading 
Mr. Seidl conducted with evident enthu 
siasm. The management deserves grea 
credit for very elaborate and effective stagin; 
of the Walpurgisnacht. 
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SPRING STYLES. 


jLyons Silks. 


Taffetas, Imprime, 
Plaid and Stripe Silks, 
Pim’s Irish Plaid Poplins, 


it is spun 
On grows 
Ave, Sig- 
| natural, 
obtained 
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esolution. 
or he in- 
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e’s death 
’s death). 
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ie same is 
scherzo, 
constitute 


Chene and Cameleon Silks. 


Novelties 


for Ball, Dinner and Reception 


Rich White Satin 


Peau de Soie, Moire Velouté, Faille, 
For Wedding Gowns. 
Tissues for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


GRENADINES, 
GAZE. 
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¥ SOAP + 
MAKES SOF] 


WHITE 
HANDS 9 


Soak the hands ina strong, hot solution 
or “suds” of CUTICURA BOAP. Dr { 
thoroughly, and anoint freely with CUTI- 
CURA (ointment), and wear old loose ~ 
gloves during the night. For red, rou weess 
chapped, and discolored hands, dry, fis- 
sured, itching, feverish palms, and shape- 
less nails, this treatment is simply won- W el 4 
derful. 4 
Sold throughout the world: PorTER Drvuc AND 
Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. British depot: 
{ F. Newsery & Sons, don. 


4 








Ase CYCLES Wiiecets mus ve cones out 


Mamie rem | iT 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES Seesantyat B Agents wanted. 


D.M. Mead & Prentiss, Chicago. 


Send for lists. 


Fair LW omen 


from 
Vogue 
Fm a collection of portraits 
of ladies of New York, | 
Philadelphia, Rich- | 


mond, and other American Cities, 


Baltimore, 


originally published in Vogue and 


volume. 





now gathered into ome 


| 
This volume—an exquisite example of bookmaking—printed in color, on | 
fine plate paper, and bound in cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address 
in the United States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in | 


a box—on receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers 









Imperiale 





—Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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OCTOBER SUNSET 


The Autumn woods in Autumn moods 
With red and gold were burning, 
But o’er their blaze a soft light haze 


Showed day to twilight turning. 


The purple tones the sunset owns, 
Crossed by its last beams streaming ; 
Turned with the mist to amethyst 


With gorgeous crimson gleaming. 


In orange tints and golden glints, 
The sunset redly glowing ; 
The amber shades deep in the glades 


Marked first the day was going. 


There Madge and I, beneath the sky 
In all its golden splendor, 
Marked with delight the coming night, 


Its low lights soft and tender. 


** No brighter scene,’’ I said, ** I ween, 
Ere marked a bright day’s ending ; 
No artist’s dream could ever scheme 


Such glorious mellow blending !”° 


Madge tutned ; ‘* Dear friend, for mellow 
blend, 
Remember, there are others— 
Club Cocktails, grand, best in the land ! 


Put up by Hevsre:n Brotuers!”’ 


Noted for their beautiful 
fur, ruffies, playful eyes, big 
tails, exquisite coloring. 
Most charming pets, affec- 
tionate and playful. $5 to 
$eseach. Circular. 


WALNUT RIDGE FARMS, 


Box 208s, Boston, Mass 
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All pastry-cooks of note use RoyaLt BAKING PowDer. 


Their 
employers and their reputations demand the production of the 
finest, lightest, sweetest bread, cake and pastry. 


For this they 
declare Roya, BAKING PowDEeER is indispensable. 








